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How Howard (handler (Christy Became the 
‘Painter of the White House 


OWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY painted two portraits of the late 
LT vrsien Harding. One pictured him in his study in the White 

House, the other on board the Leviathan. Christy began to be 
known as the Painter of the White House. Now he bas done the first portraits 
ever painted of the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 


The distinction of painting the first portrait of a President of the United 
States comes to few, and the artist prepared to study, to analyze, every gesture 
and phase of his subject’s personality as manifested in his appearance, with 
the greatest care before putting brush to canvas. Christy spent four weeks at 
the White House living in intimate personal contact with Mr. Coolidge and 
his family. Once he felt that he knew the personality of the President suffi- 
ciently well to interpret it successfully in oils, he set to work, and not before. 
But once started he worked four hours a day for three weeks. And sometimes 
there were two sittings a day. 


The President was a good sitter if not precisely cheerful during the long 
and trying sessions. He was very serious about it. Sitting in the cld leather 
chair that has rested so many of his predecessors, he assumed a characteristic 
pose and held it—for hours. Left leg crossed over right, one hand clutching 
it tightly while the other grasped the arm of the chair, silent and—felicitous 
detail to the artist—never making a suggestion, he bore the ordeal, for it is an 
ordeal, stoically. Occasionally he would ask how much longer he must pose, 
or, somewhat anxiously, if he was being “ got.” 


When the portrait began to take shape he called in an old friend. He wanted 
criticism, not tactfully conventional comment. He was told that the portrait 
was an excellent likeness; not only that, it showed the qualities the Public thinks 
of as Coolidge’s. Quiet strength, reserve, determination, and steadfast purpose. 


Like the President, Mrs. Coolidge too was a good sitter, but to her every 
minute spent before the easel was amusing. Not so Rob Roy, the collie. He 
was bored to tears and showed it. It was ten days before he would pose at all 
and then he did so only under protest for—whisper it—interested friends held 
him. But the completed portrait is a beautiful piece of work and the charm 
of the subject carries amazingly well from the canvas to every one who sees it. 
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A Week 


in the White House 
with 


President Coolidge 


By FRENCH STROTHER 








HE accompanying article is written after a brief but intense study of the President under 
/ exceptionally favorable circumstances. My week included personal conversations with the 
President, observation at close range of his habits of work during ihe day, an evening as only 
guest at the White House, a round-trip on the President's train from Washington to New York 
for the Lincoln Day banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, where he made his first full-length political 
speech since he became Chief Executive, and conversation with some of his intimate friends, all 
of bis secretaries, and some of the press correspondents who have questioned him on public affairs 
twice every week since he has held his present office. 
} During the seven days consumed in this study, the writer consciously avoided asking any 
question about the President of any person not in a position to speak from first-hand contact with 
him. The writer further insisted that the persons questioned should, in their replies, stick to facts 
that were of their own personal knowledge, or, where they gave impressions, that these should be 
their own personal impressions. The data for the character of President Coolidge is, therefore, 
as authentic as can be obtained; and, the writer believes, sufficiently varied in source and matter 
to give a secure foundation for the deductions which he draws from them. For these deductions 
the author, and he alone, is responstble—THE AUTHOR. 


I. THE PRESIDENT’S HABITS AND CHARACTER 





ET your communication be, Yea, yea; Both of these adjectives—“ strange” and 
A Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more “lonely’’—need to be explained if they are to 
than these cometh of evil.” convey the right impression. Calvin Coolidge 


Matthew V, 37 is very near a_ is a strange man because he has literally 

complete explanation of the strange obeyed a Scriptural injunction which a whole 
character in the White House. The lone- sect has preached, but never successfully 
somest office in the world is now occupied by practiced, for centuries. Even so long ago 
one whom his best friend calls “the loneliest as 1823, Charles Lamb immortalized the 
man on earth.” tendency of Quakers to equivocate. Calvin 
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Coolidge does not equivocate. The Quaker 
professes the doctrine, but in practice he 
satisfies the general human instinct to talk, 
while trying to restrain the equally general 
human tendency to say more than he knows 
or means, by saying something that can be 
taken either of two ways. Calvin Coolidge 
never says anything until (a) he knows ex- 
actly what he thinks, and until (b) he thinks it 
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honesty, and humor are qualities that draw 
men: wisdom and stability are qualities that 
hold them. That is an accurate picture of 
Calvin Coolidge. 

The adjective “lonely,” as applied to the 
President, needs to be sharply distinguished 
from “solitary.”” The President is no recluse. 
Companionship is a necessity of his nature. 
He must have his family and friends about 

him. The fellowship 





is exactly the right 
time to say it. Then, 


when he does speak, 
he says exactly what 
he means. This is 
such an extraordinary 
procedure, humanly 
speaking, that it has 
created the legend that 
he is hardly human. 
Just how human he 
really is, | shall suggest 
a little farther on—tor 
the legend is only a 
legend, after all. 
The adjective 
“lonely”? remains to 
be defined. Applied 
to a man, it usually 
implies that he is cut 
off, against his own 
desire, from compan- 
ionship. That is not 
true of the President. 
His society has been 
courted all his life by 
those around him. In 
boyhood, in college, in 


of writers of 


“eS... 
“Washington. 
man?” 
pause. ) 


judge of men.” 
“You mean 


particular job?” 
““Yes.”” (A Pause.) 





A Morning Stroll with Mr. Coolidge 


HEN his companion remarks the ex- 
traordinary coincidence of the appear- 

ance, at one time and in one small community, 
the quality of 
Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, and Alcott, the 
President recalls Lowell’s “Commemoration 
Ode” and observes: “But he was wrong in 
one thing: Lincoln wasn’t the first American.” 
“You mean in the sense of not the first 
man of the distinctively American type?” 


“Who would you say was?”’ 
He fixed the type.” 
“Which would you say was the greater 


“It’s pretty hard to compare them.” (A 
“Should say Washington was the 
better judge of a man; Lincoln was the better 


that Washington was the 
better judge of the particular man to fit the 


“| havenever heard of 
another man like Washington in history: he 
never made a single mistake in judgment.” 


he seeks may be a 
“silent communion,” 
but he must have it. 
Frequently he invites 
an intimate for a 
week’s visit to the 
White House, and in 
the week says only 
four words to him 
“‘s00d - morning” on 
two days of the seven 
-but he wants him 
there. An odd illus- 
tration: One day he 
sent for a friend to 
come to his office in 
the White House. 
Thinking he was 
wanted for his counsel, 
he hastened to answer 
the summons. He 
was ushered in from 
the waiting room. 
‘“‘How d’ye do!” 
said the President. 
“Sit down.” 
The friend sat. The 


Longfellow, 








politics, he has drawn 

people to him. That so few people have been 
able to achieve the intimacy they sought was 
his doing, not theirs. 

[he attraction of the man is readily under- 
stood by any one who has seen him smile. A 
shy man’s smile is always engaging, because 
it is always honest. And an honest smile 
is always attractive because it is always an 
invitation to share a pleasant emotion. Calvin 
Coolidge is a shy man, and an honest man. 
Add to which, he is humorous. (Define 
“humor” as “a sense of proportion,” which 
makes a man see things in relation to other 
things and observe the incongruities.) Add 


further that he is very wise and that he is 
utterly dependable, and you have the picture 
of a man other men like to tie to. 


Shyness, 


President sat—and 
looked out the window. After fifteen minutes 
of silence, the friend rose to go. 

“Don’t go. Sit down,” said the President. 

After twenty more minutes of silence, the 
friend rose to go. “Don’t go. Sit down,” 
said the President. 

Another twenty minutes of silence. The 
friend arose: “| guess you didn’t want me 
for anything, so I’ll be going.” 

The President’s reply was: “Thank you 
for coming. I wanted to think.” 

Odd? Yes, but immensely human. 

Why, then, has he so few intimates? Be- 
cause, in every detail, the President has al- 
ways met life on bis own terms. That phrase 
is another way of saying what St. Matthew 
said, and it throws a flood of light on the 

















A Week in the White House with President Coolidge 


whole life and character of Mr. Coolidge. 
Apply it to his friendships. Calvin Coolidge’s 
terms for friendship are hard. You too must 
be honest, wise, dependable, and humorous. 
He does not insist that you be shy or silent— 
indeed, he prefers people who are not, as 
witness Mrs. Coolidge and Mr. Stearns. 
They are distinctively social beings, vivacious 
and loquacious. But 
the hardest of his 
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Vermont, whose outstanding character was 
that he “loved people,’’ and who enjoyed 
nothing so much as the half-hour after church 
service when he stood at the door to shake 
hands and make merry with his neighbors of 
the congregation. Mrs. Coolidge has his 
vivacity and expansiveness and charm. But 
though she and the President are as the poles 

apart in every sur- 





terms is that you 
shall take the trouble 
to appreciate a man 
who never makes 
the first move in 
creatinga friendship, 
and who can enjoy 
your society for a 
week without saying 
aword. If you can’t 
enjoy his on the same 
terms, you are not cut 
out for his society, 
and you don’t get it. 

Now for the legend 
that the President is 
hardly human, that 
he is “cold.” In 
estimating what a 
man really is, as 
against what he 
merely seems on the 
surface to be, it is 
pretty safe to apply 
the old-fashioned 











face characteristic, 
she honest, 
wise, dependable, 
and humorous. 

Another of the 
fruits of the Presi- 
dent’s human quali- 
ties is this: 

2. His closest 
friend, Mr. Frank W. 
Stearns, a merchant 
of Boston, after a 
year spent in getting 
acquainted with the 
then President of the 
Massachusetts State 
Senate, and studying 
his character, gave 
over the active man- 
agement of his busi- 
younger 
man so that he might 
be free to devote his 
whole time to making 
known to the world 


too is 


ness [to a 








test, “by their fruits 
ve shall know them.”’ 
Here are some of the 
fruits of Calvin Cool- 
idge’s human quali- 
ties: 

1. His wife is patently a radiantly happy 
woman. That tells a lot about her husband. 
A happy wife pretty surely means a husband 
who is affectionate, kind, generous, and in- 
teresting. Mrs. Coolidge is of a type that 
would not be happy with less. She was, and 
is, unusually handsome and unusually clever 
and unusually charming. She had a college 
education and she had earned her own living 
when she married Calvin Coolidge. After 
nineteen years and five months of married life, 
she is perfectly contented. Mrs. Coolidge 
“takes after” her father, the genial deacon 
of the Congregational Church at Burlington, 


THE FIRST 


LADY 

“Her complexion is olive; her eyes large and dark brown; 

her hair abundant, wavy, black just 

grey; her nose has an almost jaunty tilt, and her car- 
riage is easy and erect ”’ 


his discovery of what 
he believes to be the 
ereatest character in 
American history 
since Abraham Lin- 
coln. That was nine 
vears ago. And on 
December 6, 1923, while Calvin Coolidge was 
speaking his first Message to Congress, and 
Mr. Stearns was listening to it by radio in the 
telephone company’s main office in New York, 
when a friend interrupted with some casual 
remarks, Mr. Stearns burst out with: “ Mr. 
Blank, please be quiet—| feel as if that were 
my son talking.” 

A third fruit of 
relationships is this: 

3. He first sought public office at the 
hands of his neighbors. He asked them to 
elect him to the city council. He made no 
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OF THE LAND 


powdered with 


the -President’s human 


campaign: he simply asked them to elect him. 
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They did. Then they re-elected him. He 
then asked them to elect him city solicitor. 
hey did, and then re-elected him. He then 
asked them to send him to the state legisla- 


ture. They did: and re-elected him. He 
then asked them to send him to the state 
senate. They did—-four times. He then 


asked his fellow senators to elect him presi- 
dent of their assembly. They did—twice 
hen the people of the state to elect hin 
Lieutenant-Governor. They did. And Gov- 
ernor. They did. Now he is President of 
the United States. He has never failed to 
set any office he asked for. 

Such a record is impossible to a man who 
is not profoundly human. Perhaps the an- 
swer lies in the aphorism of a wise woman who 
once declared that “affection is based upon 


respect.” The President gives (and gets) 
affection on that basis. All the love and 


affection he has got (and it is much more than 
one would ever suspect from common report) 
has been given him by people who were first 
attracted to him by respect inspired by those 
qualities, a respect which developed later 
into an affection that has grown stronger 
with further experience of them. It should 
be recalled that Mrs. Coolidge knew him a 
long time before she took any interest in him 
as a suitor, and that all his friends remark 
the slow, but steady and enduring growth 
of their affection for him. 

He practically never friend—and 
for the same reason. He will have as friend 
only the man he respects; and friendships 
based upon mutual respect easily endure 
frankness, argument, and disagreement, be- 
cause the disagreement can never be over so 
important a matter that it destroys respect 
for the other man’s self-respect, and affection 
for his respect for you. 


loses a 


Further evidence could be adduced to prove 
the very human quality of the President, but 
what has been said seems conclusive. The 
truth is, the President is a perfect example 
of a distinctively American type, not at all 
rare in rural New England. His own father 
is another example, and old friends say that 
his father’s father was “more so than the two 
of them put together,” a man famous for 
being silent harder than anybody else in 
silent Vermont, but sought, nevertheless, 
by his neighbors for miles around for the wis- 
dom of his counsel and the comfort of his 
granite character 
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All that has gone before does not remove 
the fact that President Coolidge is one of 
the most difficult men on earth to converse 
with. But it does put a very different inter- 
pretation upon his taciturnity from the 
generally accepted interpretation. The truth 
about his silence is that it is disconcerting to 
casual callers, enraging to people who try 
to get an opinion or a promise they have no 
right to get, and often trving even to his 
family and intimate friends. But it 1s cheer- 
fully accepted by those who know him well, 
for the sake of virtues more substantial and 
appealing than the faculty for conversation. 
The fact is, the President does not converse 
at all. I mean, he does not take part in the 
nearly universal exercise, whether in serious 
or trivial mood, of handing the subject matter 
back and forth between two or more people 
by means of speech. An analysis of such 
authentic reports of his words as | have 
gathered, and of the words he spoke to me, 
discloses that practically everything he has 
spoken (excepting formal public addresses) 
can be listed under one of the following heads: 

1. Brief statement of exact fact. (Em- 
phasize “brief’’ and “exact.’’) 

2. Questions asked to increase his own 
store of information. (The questions are 
usually short, but they are often numerous, 
though always to the point. The President 
has been known to ask a caller one question 
right after another for half an hour at a time.) 

3. Brief statement of his deliberate (and 
usually his final) opinion upon a question or 
problem. (Never given except after learning 
all he can about the subject, and after think- 
ing the subject out as far as he can.) 

4. Humorous comment upon a particular 
incident. (These comments are not humor- 
ous generalizations, but are best suggested 
by his well-known reply to the acquain- 
tance who said he was astonished at his elec- 
tion, adding that he had not voted for him: 
“Somebody did.’’) 

5. Reminiscence. (Chiefly of boyhood, a 
period of his life fondly recalled and still 
deeply felt. Usually in humorous vein, 
though sometimes expressed with touching 
sentiment or profound emotion.) 

The percentage of the President’s spoken 
words that are humorous is higher than that 
of the average man, by far. My estimate 
is that 25 per cent. of his authentic speech is in 
humorous vein. A characteristic, unknown 
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outside his intimate acquaintanceship, is his 
habit of teasing. His boys and his wife are 
the chief victims. The two boys take it 
differently: John, the older, who is matter- 
of-fact, is constantly surprised and a little 
puzzled by it. Calvin, the younger, who 
“takes after’? his mother, relishes it hugely. 
Any married man, whose wife is sprightly and 
good - natured, can 
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wandering casual consciousness, but hard, 


disciplined, purposeful thinking upon _ his 
problems. He is, they say, forever thinking 
ahead. That is why he is never hurried, never 


caught off his guard, never excited when 
the moment for decision and action comes. 
He has seen that moment coming, has accu- 
mulated the facts needed for his mental pro- 

cesses, has used those 





answer for its effect 
on Mrs. Coolidge. 
The things Mr. 
Coolidge does not say 
are as significant as 


those he does. The 
following are some 


common uses of 
speech which, so far 
as | can find, he liter- 
ally never puts 
speech to: threats, 
boasts, guesses, gos- 
sip, flattery, excuses, 
to while away the 
time. 

That last phrase 
goes to the heart of 
the matter. The 
President practises 
the most profound 
reverence for the 
value of time that | 








mental processes to 
their limit, and 
knows exactly what 
he intends to do, and 
why. The only thing, 
his friends say, that 
has ever upset his 
equilibrium was once 
on a Vice-Presi- 
dential speaking trip 
when he mislaid his 
overcoat and in a few 
moments had every 
member of his party 
and all the traincrew 
looking for it; and he 
was both agitated 
and irritated until it 


was found. The 
psychology of — this 


tiny incident is sig- 
nificant. Order is 
the first law of the 








have ever heard of. 
His habit of silence is 
a vital part of this 


- THE 


PRESIDENT S MOUTH 
‘‘ Seeming to be divided laterally into thirds. 
section is a straight, horizontal line, flanked on either side 


President’s cosmos. 
He has all his life had 
every attribute of 


IS UNUSUAL” 


[he central 


practice. Observe py a drop at a sharp angle of almost forty-five degrees himself under perfect 
how it saves time. to the corners” discipline and con- 
The visitor who just trol, from his pas- 


“drops in to kill time,” very quickly drops out. 
The visitor who has something worth while to 
say, finds every incentive to say it, but none 
to say anything else. Thus the President's 
visitors waste little of his time. Per contra, 
he wastes none of his own by needless speech. 
lhe result is, he has nearly all his time to 
himself. What does he do with it? 

The answer is brief—he thinks. The old 
New England story should be recalled: “ How 
do you spend the long winter days when the 
chores are done and it’s too cold to work?”’ 
“Sometimes | set and think. And sometimes 
| jest set.” 

The President never “jest sets.” The 
universal testimony of those who know him 
is that he is always thinking. Not mind- 





sions and his tongue to his purse and his 
collar button. The mislaying of the overcoat 
was, to him, a moral failure within himself, 
to be instantly retrieved: it was a loss of 
control of an element of his surroundings for 
which he himself was responsible, and as such 
a cause of profound concern. 

Here, at last, we come to the heart of the 
President’s character, to that in which he is 
almost unique, to that in which he is truly very 
near, if not quite, an original: He is all con- 
science. He asks only two questions about 
any subject or about any course of conduct: 

“What are the facts?’’ “What is right?” 

He may have to ask a hundred questions 
to get the facts, but they are really all one 
question, “What are the facts?’ He may 
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have to think long and hard to determine 
what is right; but observe how much one’s 
mental processes are simplified by having to 
think out problems by one, and only one, 
simple and consistent standard. 

This is not to say that the President is a 
saint. He is a politician—judged by results, 
he is one of the shrewdest in American his- 
tory. He calculates with the best of them. 
He knows how to time his words and his acts 
to produce an effect. But he is, | am con- 
vinced, absolutely sincere and high-minded 
in what he is trying to do, and scrupulously 
honest in the means he uses to do it. He 
wants Calvin Coolidge to be the instrument 
of the people in their public business, but he 
takes infinite pains that that instrument shall 
be both keen and clean. 

It scarcely need be added that the President 
is a devout man. His regular attendance 
upon services at the nearest Congregational 
Church is as methodical as his other habits, 
and doubtless equally simple and genuine. 
Long an attendant, Mr. Coolidge only be- 
came a member of the church since his acces- 
sion to the Chief Magistracy, and then prob- 
ably because he felt his duty as First Citizen 
publicly to profess as well as privately to 
practice his faith. Except in emergencies, 
Sunday is wholly a day of rest and devotion 
at the White House. 

With the foregoing analysis in mind, all the 


H.. THE 


HE day’s work of the President begins 

at nine o’clock when he appears at his 

desk in the executive offices at the 
west end of the White House. The oval 
room is large and quiet, and is decorated 
in soothing tones of pale and dark green. 
The light comes from a great curving bay 
window, its southern exposure giving out 
on the lawn of the White House grounds, 
and looking toward the Washington Monu- 
ment, which towers above the trees of the 
Mall. President Coolidge sits at a mahogany 
desk with his back to the window and facing a 
cheery fireplace. In the middle of the wall to 
his left hand is the door from the secretary’s 
office, through which his callers come. A 
corresponding door to his right leads to the 
Cabinet room. Two other doors are at the 
two far “corners” of the room. In through 
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President’s habits become readily under- 
standable. His oddities, his silences, his 
peculiarities of speech when he does speak, his 
public acts, all fall into a consistent pattern. 
It is a rare pattern, and an odd one, and as 
superlatively Vermont New England as pie 
for breakfast, but it is a consistent pattern. 

One last word: the President’s speeches are 
worth reading. They are characteristic: that 
is, they are (usually) brief; always simple, 
direct, clear; and they are the compact ex- 
pression of hard thinking and sound feeling. 
At their best, they have passages of true elo- 
quence, and sometimes a paragraph reaches 
the quality and style of Francis Bacon’s ‘‘Es- 
says,’ which they much resemble. 

No one man can sensibly presume to sum 
up another man’s mind and character in a 
paragraph. But for what it is worth, as one 
man’s impression of another, my one week’s 
investigation leaves me with this estimate 
of Calvin Coolidge: A man of excellent, but 
by no means extraordinary mental equip- 
ment, who, however, uses that mental equip- 
ment in an extraordinary way, that is to say, 
to the extreme limits of its powers. A man 
of truly extraordinary character: most unusuai 
in the degree of his conscientiousness, self- 
control, self-discipline, resolution, stability, 
and industry. A man, on the human side, 
most odd in- habit, but of emotions deep, 
sincere, and steadfast. 


DAYS WORK OF THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


the one at the left, and out of the one at the 
right, passes the daily noon-hour line of callers 
who have come to shake the President’s hand 
and who move quickly by, the whole recep- 
tion taking only ten or fifteen minutes. 

Push buttons on his desk provide the means 
to summon the Secretary to the President, or 
his personal secretary, or others of his staff. 

The President’s office is as quiet as a draw- 
ing room, but it is surrounded by a life as 
tense and pulsating as that which surrounds 
the office of any great business executive. 

Every new President produces a distinctive 
change in the atmosphere that surrounds this 
wing of the White House. Most of the staff 
is permanent. Mr. Rudolph Forster has 
been the Executive Clerk ever since President 
McKinley’s first Administration; “‘ Pat’? Mc- 
Kenna has been doorkeeper for many years; 
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THE PRESIDENTS CHURCH IN WASHINGTON 


While he was Vice-President he was a regular attendant, though not a member, of his wife’s church, the First Con- 
gregational. Since entering the White House he has joined this church. Directly behind the Presidential couple 
are Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns, of Boston, their most intimate friends 
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the policemen at the first entrance are men 
of long tenure, as are many others of the staff. 
But every President brings his own secretary 
and private secretary (the two have very 
different tasks), and, most important of all, 
he brings himself. His own_ personality 
instantly pervades the place. 

Under President Harding, the atmosphere 
suggested a _ political convention—it was 
fragrant of its heavy cigar smoke and distin- 
guished by an air of easy familiarity which 
pervaded the very mixed gathering of poli- 
tical friends and camp followers who swarmed 
in the secretary’s office and the corridors. 
Under President Wilson, broad brimmed 
black hats were more in evidence, the Southern 
drawl and the Southwestern mirth were of- 
tener heard, Irish politicians and polished men 
of letters were more frequent visitors; and 
while the atmosphere was no less democratic, 
it was perhaps tinged with a shade more of 
dignity than the three years that followed. 
Under Roosevelt, the White House was the 
cosmopolitan center of the world. Bankers, 
poets, college presidents, cowboys, politicians, 
men of much learning and men of none, fore- 
oathered there with equal welcome, in an air 
charged with electric vitality and excitement. 

How does the Coolidge régime compare with 
these? 

lhe answer is brief: “ Businesslike.” ‘The 
executive offices of the White House to-day 
are more like the executive offices of the head 
of a great business than they have ever been 
in modern times. The President regards 
himself as a servant of the people, employed 
for one sole purpose: namely, to transact their 
public business. He transacts it like a busi- 
ness man. As all of a President’s contacts 
with other people are arranged through his 
secretary, what his secretary is like is always 
significant of a President’s character. 

C. Bascom Slemp is a highly efficient ex- 
ample of the type chosen by great business 
corporations to act as “‘‘assistant to the presi- 
dent.”” In him, President Coolidge has chosen 
one who is both a business man and a poli- 
tician. Mr. Slemp inherited large and valu- 
able lands and coal holdings, which he has 
managed since youth with conspicuous suc- 
cess. He has long been the president of a large 
corporation, which he owns. Throughout this 
same period he has also been a Republican 
member of Congress, serving seven successive 
terms in the House of Representatives from 
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the Virginian District in which he was born and 
in which he succeeded his father as representa- 
tive to Congress on his father’s death. Mr. 
Slemp is a graduate of Virginia Military 
institute, and was for a time adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics there. He is a logical 
composite of the characteristics suggested by 
the foregoing facts. An alert, athletic figure, 
with the erect carriage born of military train- 
ing; perfectly groomed; soft spoken but de- 
cisive; politic but pointed in speech; suave 
but businesslike, he transacts business with 
discrimination and dispatch. His conduct of 
the office is a model of efficient management. 

The callers who resort to a President’s ante- 
room are varied enough to bewilder any but a 
business man who is also a politician and a 
man of the world. Mr. Slemp has them all 
classified in his mind, each according to the 
nature of his business: well wishers, office 
seekers, hand-shakers, autograph hunters, 
erievance bearers, Cabinet members, Senators 
and members of Congress, newspaper men, 
miscellaneous. To each he allots the exact 
measure of his time or the President’s to 
which they are entitled. He has a quite 
remarkable gift for satisfying people who come 
with a grievance. His own congressional 
experience enables him to deal with most of 
the office seekers without disturbing the 
President; and enormously facilitates the 
President's dealings with the legislative branch 
of the Government generally. 

Requests for autographs are accumulated 
during the day and are disposed of in a few 
minutes late in the afternoon. “Well wish- 
ers’’ who wish only to get an opportunity to 
shake the President’s hand may have only 
ten seconds with him, but they go away with 
their wish to see him gratified. No one who 
has a rational excuse for seeing the President 
is denied access to him, only it is arranged 
and expedited so that plenty of time is left 
for those callers for whom more time should 
be saved, such as Senators, important mem- 
bers of Congress, political leaders from all 
over the country, and any others whom it 
is really important the President should see. 

The President is equally fortunate in his 
personal secretary, Edward T. Clark. He 
has been with Mr. Coolidge for several years. 
A slow-spoken, canny New Englander him- 
self, he has a gift for sociability, rare tact, and 
good judgment, and sound political instinct. 
His origin and temperament give him a sym- 
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pathetic understanding of the President’s 
psychology, that makes him a most helpful 
assistant in trying times iike these. The 
attachment between the two is mutual, and 
is a real source of strength, both personal and 
political, to the President. Mr. Clark han- 
dles the President’s personal correspondence 
and papers. 

The President’s working day is divided 


3 


5 


Senator Pepper has ten for a suggestion of 
counsel for the oil lease investigation; Mr. 
Garcia of San Juan, three, in which to present 
a beautifully bound volume of Porto Rican 
views from the President’s Island admirers: 
a delegation of six Masons from a Western 
city, five minutes to invite the President to 
lay a cornerstone (the President, by the 


way, belongs to no secret order); Secretary of 

















THE PRESIDENT AND THE 


ONLY 


LIVING EX-PRESIDENT 


Fuil-face photographs of President Coolidge give a different impression of his physiognomy from the impression 
ge gs I 3 I 


gained at first-hand, because they flatten out his most distinguishing feature, the nose 
file, it is rounded; seen in left profile, pointed 


as follows: From nine to ten, he dictates his 
personal correspondence. Twice a week the 
Director of the Budget reports to him at 
9:30 o'clock. 

From ten to one is a continuous succession 
of appointments: A Committee Chairman 
from the House has ten minutes for consulta- 
tion; Chairman Adams of the Republican 
National Committee has fifteen for a political 
discussion; a Metropolitan Opera tenor has 
two minutes for a handshake and felicitations; 


Seen, as here, in right pro- 


Labor Davis, four minutes, in which to pres- 
sent a visiting delegation of sixty-five marine 
engineers—the list extended indefi- 
nitely by the reader, with the use of a little 
imagination, with almost the certainty that 
he cannot make a mistake, because, in the 
course of a month, practically every conceiv- 
able kind of man, woman, and child appears at 
the White House on “ business with the Presi- 
dent,” which to them is of first importance. 

Shortl\ o'clock a line of per- 


can be 


1 f > 
perore one 
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haps a hundred people has been formed in 
the corridor. These frankly say they want 
only to shake the President’s hand. The 
doors in the corners of his private office are 
opened, secret service men station themselves 
at each, the President takes his stand in the 
middle of the room with Mr. Slemp at his 
left, and the line comes in the left door, passes 
the President, and goes out at the right. 
Each visitor’s name is inquired by Mr. Slemp, 
who, in turn, introduces him to the President. 
He greets each with a smile and a cheerful 
“How do you do?” or “Delighted to meet 
you!’’—expressed with the indescribable New 
England twang, all the words of each saluta- 
tion being fully and slowly pronounced in the 
same tone, except the last word, which rises 
sharply in pitch and in a staccato emphasis. 

The reception over, the President repairs 
to the main part of the White House for 
luncheon. Usually he is back at his desk by 
two, or a very little later. He has few ap- 
pointments in the afternoon; these hours are 
kept free for calls by members of the Cabinet 
and for conferences with members of Congress 
who come at his request. A certain amount 
of time is left for the signing of commissions 
and documents, for which the President’s 
signature is required by law (among anti- 
quated absurdities in this class are provisions 
that he must sign the commissions of notaries 
public of the District of Columbia and all 
wills of Indians who are government charges. ) 
Photographs are autographed and the mail 
of the day signed late in the afternoon. A 
significant touch here: the President never 
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signs anything in ignorance of its contents; 
he is no more perfunctory in this detail than 
he is in any other occupation. 

An innovation in the day’s work is just 
now being introduced. ‘The President wishes 
not merely to dispose of business as it arises. 
He wishes in addition to make an organized 
study of all the great national problems. For 
this purpose he has made out a list of the sub- 
jects he wishes to investigate, and Mr. Slemp 
has allotted certain days to each, upon which 
the best-informed men in these subjects are 
summoned to Washington from all parts of 
the country, arriving at scheduled hours at 
the White House for intensive discussion, at 
the request of the President. Inafew months 
this system will put him in possession of the 
best information and opinion of the country 
on current problems that organized effort can 
provide. 

It is needless to describe an individual inter- 
view with the President, because its character 
can be gathered from the first few pages of 
this article. He says little and listens much. 

The day’s work ends at—when it ends. 
If he is fortunate, it may be at 4:30 o'clock, 
when he can go for a walk or for a horseback 
ride, or, in the summer time, perhaps start 
for an over-night cruise on the Mayflower. If 
less fortunate, it may not end until six o'clock, 
with barely time left to prepare for dinner. 
In another sense, distinctive of Mr. Coolidge, 
it practically never ends. As has been said 
before in these pages, his outstanding charac- 
teristic is hard, purposeful, continuous think- 
ing. From this he rarely rests. 


Il. HOURS OF EASE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


HE President’s hours of (such 

few as they are) come after he leaves 

the Executive Offices, at 5:30 or six 
in the evening, until he retires at about 10:30; 
and from 6:30 in the morning, when he arises, 
until he returns to his desk at the west end of 
the White House at nine. An hour for lunch- 
eon may sometimes be added to this picture, 
when he may share his simple noonday meal 
with family friends who are house guests, or 
with old-time neighbors from Massachusetts, 
who have called at his office during the morn- 
ing to pay their respects. Oftener, however, 
luncheon is a business conference as well. 
This, indeed, is true of many dinners. 


ease 


The President of the United States has a 
good deal of official entertaining to do, and 
the large formal dinners at the White House 
are as much a part of the day’s work as the 
routine of his office. These formal gatherings 
need only be mentioned in passing, as they 
have no reference to Mr. Coolidge as distin- 
guished from any other president, because 
their occurrence and details are formalities of 
of official tradition and do not change from 
administration to administration. 

The evenings at the White House which 
do bear the stamp of President Coolidge’s 
individuality are those when only one or two 
guests are present and no official business is 
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involved. These intimate evenings are al- 
most as simple and informal as though they 
were in his former modest home at Northamp- 
ton. The guests are nearly always invited 
verbally. The dinner hour is seven o'clock. 
The guest arrives at the main north entrance. 
The porte-cochére and veranda are dimly 
lighted from above; a small group of reporters 
stand in the shadow of one of the towering 
Grecian columns that support the portico, 
waiting for the emergence of a public man 
known to be in conference with the President. 
Two policemen are on guard. 

As the guest approaches the great glass 
doors, they are opened for him by an usher, 
who asks his name and has evidently been 
forewarned of his coming. The colored door- 
man, with a Virginian accent and idiom, 
smilingly asked if the guest will “rest yoh 
hat an’ coat.”” Relieved of these, the guest is 
passed on to another usher, and by him into 
the Red Room to await the President’s de- 
scent from the family quarters on the second 
floor. In afew minutes the slightly clanging 
sound of an elevator door floats in from the 
reception hall, and a moment later the Presi- 
dent enters the Red Room, followed immedi- 
ately by Mrs. Coolidge. His firm handshake 
is accompanied by a shy smile and a saluta- 
tion, brief, but conveying in its intonation 
more of welcome than the printed words can 
convey. The words are: “ How do you do?” 
but the intonation is racy with the tang of 
New England—the last word rising abruptly 
in pitch above the three preceding and form- 
ing an almost staccato ending to a drawled 
beginning. 

The visitor is at once introduced to Mrs. 
Coolidge. A more complete contrast between 
two people, both in appearance and manner, 
would be hard to imagine. The President's 
very fair complexion, with the red showing 
very plainly through (he abundantly freckles 
in summer); his blue-gray eyes; his thin, 
straight, and sandy hair; his prominent nose, 
and slightly rounded shoulders, are in direct 
contrast to the corresponding features of 
Mrs. Coolidge. Her complexion is olive; her 
eyes large and dark brown; her hair abundant, 
wavy, black just lightly powdered with gray, 
her nose has an almost jaunty tilt, and her 
carriage is easy and erect. 


The mouths remain to be described. 


The President’s is most unusual, seeming 
to be divided laterally into thirds. 


The 


central section is a straight horizontal line, 
flanked on either side by a drop at a sharp 
angle of almost forty-five degrees to the corn- 
ers. The upper lip is fairly full; the lower so 
thin that it shows no red at all when the 
mouth is closed. Mrs. Coolidge’s mouth is 
wide, the lips full, and, like her dancing eyes, 
expresses instantly her rapid shift from mood 
to mood. Strangely enough, in view of the 
popular conception of their characters, it is 
the President, and not Mrs. Coolidge, who 
has a dimple in the point of the chin. The 
impression of the two together is that the 
President is a nervously alert man, constantly 
under the perfect control of a firm will, and 
that Mrs. Coolidge “hasn’t a nerve in her 
body,’’ and therefore gives rein to the grace- 
ful vivacity of movement characteristic of a 
woman in perfect health and full of the joy 
of living. 

[he party moves at once to the dining room. 
It would be hard to find a man of simpler 
habit than the President, but he evidently 
feels the obligation to preserve the tradition 
of official etiquette, so that he is punctilious 
in following the prescribed rules of precedence 
inherited from generations of his predecessors. 
At the door of the great paneled dining room, 
Rob Roy, the big, pure white collie from 
Wisconsin, comes bounding across the room 
to greet him. The President’s face lights with 
pleasure, and he returns the salutation with 
affectionate pats and “good doggie.”” After 
this exchange of greetings, the President leads 
Rob Roy to the fireplace to “charge” on the 
hearth, while the dinner is in progress. The 
meal itself is of the simplest—a clear soup, 
a cutlet with string beans and potatoes, 
tomato salad, ice cream, cake, and coffee. 


DINNER TABLE TALK 


Hk conversation is about anything and 

everything except the President’s work. 
Never since her marriage has Mrs. Coolidge 
discussed his business with her husband. | 
venture to surmise that she adopted this 
practice deliberately for his sake. Few men 
concentrate so intensely upon their work as 
the President, and this has been his habit 
since boyhood. Mrs. Coolidge must have 
felt that her duty as his wife was to make 
home an absolute refuge from this intense 


preoccupation. She is as conspicuously a 
“social being” as her husband is not. Lively 
spirits, an irrepressible instinct for fun, a 
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gift for ready and entertaining conversation, 
warmth of feeling and the capacity to express 
it—these are qualities universally attributed 
to her, and verified upon the most casual 
meeting. They cannot but be a relief and 
solace to her silent companion, who has al- 
ways lived a lifeof intense intellectual activity, 
accompanied by the emotional strain peculiar 
to men of strong feeling, held in constant re- 
pression. 

Mrs. Coolidge and the guest do most of the 
talking, the President supplying an occasional 
comment—here a fact needed to complete a 
sentence of his wife’s, there a question of 
anxious concern about her welfare when she 
describes a slight accident to herself, and 
again a humorous, sometimes quizzical, com- 
mentary upon a bit of her narrative. Thus 
his characterization of Paul Pry, the other 
favorite dog at the White House—an Airedale, 
for the moment out of the family’s good 
graces for over-boisterous conduct, but evi- 
dently on his way back into them. The 
President’s eyes twinkle and he volunteers 
that the Airedale is “a great boxer’’; and 
imitates Paul Pry’s habit of play with ges- 
tures (something, by the way, which the 
President rarely uses), and excuses Paul Pry’s 
misbehavior on the ground that he has 
“found the responsibilities of public office too 
much for him.” 

The conversation drifts around to the boys, 
who are away at school and keenly missed. 
Mrs. Coolidge remarks that it has been two 
years since the boys were with them except 
for vacations, and the President, with a 
characteristic instinct for exactness, corrects 
the figure to “three years.”” The wonders 
of radio are discussed, and some one remarks 
that an expert has said that the President has 


an unusually good radio voice, that it—the 

speaker gropes for the technical phrase. The 

President supplies it: it is “cuts through.” 
As dessert time approaches, Rob Roy 


slips from the hearthstone to the President’s 
side, to remind him that he expects his cus- 
tomary share in the meal at this point; and 
the President sends the butler for the dog’s 
regular evening allotment of sweetmeats. 
Dinner over, the party adjourns upstairs, 


Rob Roy occupying the seat in the elevator. 


and accompanying Mrs. Coolidge to the 
library, while the President adjourns to the 
study for a cigar and a glance at the news of 
the day. 
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The study is a very cheerful room. The big 
fireplace, the easy chairs, the walls crowded 
with paintings of American historical events 
and characters, an enormous desk covered 
with books, papers, and magazines, flanked at 
the right by a silken American flag and at 
the left by the President’s standard—the 
room is really gay with color and warmth. 
The news is provided for the President in this 
way: The principal American newspapers 
are carefully scanned by members of the 
secretarial staff and all news of interest to the 
President is clipped and pasted on uniform 
large sheets of yellow paper. All the clip- 
pings on a particular subject are put together 
and the sheets fastened at the corner with a 
clasp. By this device the President can in a 
few moments get a quick picture of newspaper 
opinion on any particular subject as reflected 
in headlines, news articles, and editorial com- 
ment. ’ 

The President’s only use of tobacco is an 
occasional cigar, smoked deliberately and with 
evident relish, and firmly set at a somewhat 
defiant upward angle in the right-hand corner 
of his mouth. After sharing his unique news- 
paper with the guest for ten minutes, the 
President suggests a visit to the studio across 
the hall—the boys’ bedroom temporarily 
cleared of furniture and made into a work- 
room where Howard Chandler Christy has 
been painting the President’s portrait and 
two portraits of Mrs. Coolidge. Crossing 
the hall, the President’s Lincoln Day speech 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York is 
mentioned—at the largest political dinner 
ever given in America, where 2,034 guests 
were seated, and sixteen hundred more were 
turned away for want of room. 

The President remarks: “| don’t see why 
they should want to hear me!” 

The guest dissents, and the President adds: 
“Did you ever hear President Harding speak? 
He was a great speaker! | don’t speak well.” 

To the guest’s rejoinder that an audience 
enjoys a graceful delivery, but that the sub- 
stance of a speech is the real thing after all, 
the President concurs with: “ That’s the only 
thing that lasts.” 

It may here be interpolated that the Presi- 
dent has few vanities; but he is not without 
them. One is his style in writing—a con- 
scious use of short, crisp, pointed, declarative 
sentences, in which he takes great pride. 
The way to the study leads past a handsome 
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bit of up-to-the-minute furniture. 
our radio set. | don’t like radio.” 

In the “studio” the President calls atten- 
tion first to two portraits of Mrs. Coolidge, 
plainly eager to share his appreciation of 
the artist’s skill and his pride in the faithful 
reproduction of the likeness of his handsome 
wife. After full justice has been done to 
the paintings of Mrs. Coolidge: ‘“ That’s the 


“ That’s 
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longer than the others. Of these, two are 
photographs in which children and animals 
are the center of interest. The third is of a 
stairway which was removed when the dining 
room was enlarged to its present proportions. 
Its interest seems to lie in the challenge to 
the mind to work out the problem of how the 
change was made to acquire the additional 
space. The fourth picture, the most pon- 
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“HIS ATTRACTION IS READILY UNDERSTOOD BY ANY ONE WHO HAS SEEN HIM SMILE” 


““A shy man’s smile is always engaging, because it is always 


honest... 


one of me.” A discussion of the likeness 
follows, the guest doing all the discussing, but 
the President quietly taking a position along- 
side the portrait so that copy and original 
may be compared. 

The scene shifts to the library, where a 
member of the staff has produced for Mrs. 
Coolidge’s inspection some old photographs 
of the interior of the White House before 
it was altered under the Roosevelt régime. 
There are dozens of these pictures. The 
President examines them closely and with 
occasional amusement at antiquities of dress 
and furnishings in some of them. Four 
pictures engage the President’s attention 


Calvin Coolidge is a shy man, and an honest man” 


dered of the four, is of an office with several 
men working at desks, in a room which is 
now a part of the living quarters, but was 
then one of the executive offices. Its appeal 
may have lain in its evidences of order and 
application to work—distinctive character- 
istics of the President himself. 

The books at the White House are a casual 
miscellany. The President does not read 
general literature either for pleasure or cul- 
tural development. Asa young man he liked 
fiction and read a little. He liked poetry, 
especially the New England poets, and read 
them a good deal. But since he first began 
the practice of law in Northampton, his whole 
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thought has been of his work. In his own 
language, “When | was a lawyer, my nose 
was always in a law book; and when | got 
into public life, | had to read public docu- 
ments to keep up with my work.” It may 
be doubted whether, from a young man to 
the present, the President has read more than 
a few works of general literature, or in any 
books outside the field of history, economics, 
and biography, these being directly related 
to his public service. 

he President has no recreations of the 
usual kind. He does not play cards or other 
games that while the time away. 


WHEN BUSINESS IS BARRED 


l WAS suggested at the beginning of this 

article, that his hours of ease are “such 
as they are.’ All too often his evenings are 
interrupted two or three times by the advent 
of callers upon emergency business. Their 
resort is the study; and in its evening quiet, 
many of the President’s most important 
official words and deeds are uttered and done. 

Such hours of ease as he now has—all too 
broken—are devoted wholly to the companion- 
ship of his wife and friends. Mrs. Coolidge, 
by nature and by choice, makes these hours as 
different as can be from the strain of the day. 
Naturally vivacious and fun-loving, she has, 
besides, a quite exceptional social gift and a 
fine mind, both of which have been educated 
by experience, wide reading, and abundant 
social life, so that the atmosphere into which 
the President relaxes from his day’s work 
is one of sunny warmth, agreeable and intelli- 
gent conversation, and a homelike naturalness 
of spirit that conform perfectly with his own 
simplicity of character. 

The President’s habits of repose are based 
upon the sound old maxim, “Early to bed, 
early to rise.”” Nothing is allowed to inter- 
fere with this part of his daily regimen; and 
to this severe regularity of sleep his constant 
good health may be in part ascribed. At 
a quarter past ten, the guest is conscious that 
the President is growing sleepy. To intimate 
that he is aware of the President’s habits, he 
professes an ignorance of the White House 
etiquette of departure, which is briefly ex- 
plained and the conversation continues. In 
a few moments the President declares it is 
time for him to go to bed. The guest rises, 


but realizes that the President should indicate 
rising first, so resumes his 


his wishes by 
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seat. The President’s eye twinkles a humor- 
ous, silent signal of sympathetic comprehen- 
sion, and a moment later he rises, and the. 
guest follows suit. The adieux are made, and 
the guest departs into the night. Fifteen min- 
utes later, the President is sound asleep. 

He awakens at 6:30, and by 7:15 is ready 
for his customary before-breakfast walk. 
Nothing but the severest weather is allowed 
to interfere with this routine. We leave the 
White House just as the sun is showing over 
the eastern horizon. 

“Fine morning,” is the salutation. 

The first block is walked in silence, and in 
the guest’s struggle to catch the President’s 
gait. Old friends have failed at this after 
years of effort, and have given up trying. 
The guest scores an achievement by finally 
getting into step. The President’s gait is as 
distinctive as any of his characteristics. It is 
impossible to describe it except by explaining 
to the reader a method by which he cannot 
help imitating it. Mark two lines, fifteen 
feet apart, on the sidewalk and practice walk- 
ing the distance between them rapidly in 
such a way that you cover the fifteen feet in 
exactly eight steps. You will find that the 
steps are so short that, to take them rapidly, 
you have to assume an unusual carriage, which 
will thereafter explain the standing pose of 
the President which you may remark in any 
full-length photograph of him. 

The President is followed at five paces by 
two secret service men. All Presidents have 
found this practice distasteful, but it is de- 
manded by public opinion, and is invariably 
followed. The President’s route varies from 
day to day. One morning it will be through 
the shopping district, where he inspects the 
show windows; another, down the Mall, 
through lawns and trees; another, as this 
particular morning, through the better resi- 
dential section. But, whatever district he 
visits on his walks, the President tends to 
“circle left,” although this is not an invaria- 
ble habit. 

As the walk progresses, the President points 
out houses of especial interest, and at every 
turn names to his companion the new street 
on to which the route emerges. There is 
more conversation than the night before: 
partly because the President’s mind has not 
yet become absorbed in the concerns of the 
day, and partly because the guest has a better 
idea of the subjects that interest him. An 
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inquiry regarding his son’s ambitions brings 
out that John’s first idea was to be a motor- 
man, a calling promptly changed, after his 
first experience on a railroad train, to that of 
locomotive engineer. Calvin, the younger, 
had an ambition to run a store, “so he 
could have a big house in Boston.” The 
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Some of the President’s observations 
colored with intentional 
for humorous purposes: 
cut Avenue,” “That's the Pres-buy-terian 
Church,” and the like. 

His companion mentions the popularity of 
the poet Longfellow in England, and the 


are 
mispronunciations 
“This is Con-nect-i 

















““MRS. COOLIDGE 


IS CONSPICUOUSLY 
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A SOCIAL BEING” 


“Lively spirits, an irrepressible instinct for fun, a gift for ready and entertaining conversation, warmth of feeling 


and the capacity to express it—these are qualities universally 


attributed to her, and verified upon the most casual 


meeting” 


President’s own first ambition was to be a 
storekeeper: 

“Though | didn’t have as good a reason 
for it as Calvin; | just wanted to run a store 
because my father did.”’ 

At this early hour of the morning, few 
people are abroad. Most of the passers-by 
recognize the President and raise their hats 
in salutation, which he invariably returns 
with a hearty “good-morning.” <A colored 
man passes and is greeted. The President 
explains: “ He takes care of the kennels at the 
White House.” Another man passes. The 
President smiles: “That’s Mr. Blank—he 
costs me a lot of money.” 

“ How is that?”’ queries his companion. 

“Sells women’s fixin’s.”’ 


President observes: “ Mr. 
very cultivated poet. He had many ad- 
vantages—education, means, travel. But | 
think Mr. Whittier had more natural tal- 
ent.” . 

His fellow pedestrian remarks the extraor- 
dinary coincidence of the appearance, at one 
time and in one small community, of five 
writers of the quality of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, and Alcott. 

“And Mr. Lowell,’ adds the President. 

“Yes, his ‘Vision of Sir Launfal’ is a fine 


Longfellow was a 


poem.” 
The President concurs, but adds, “His 
‘Commemoration Ode’ is very fine.” (A 


pause.) 3ut he was wrong in one thing: 
Lincoln wasn’t the first American.” 
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“You mean in the sense of not 
the first man of the distinctively 
American type?”’ 

“Yes.’ 

“Who would you say wasr”’ 

“Washington. He fixed the 
type.” 

“Which would you say was the 
greater man?r”’ 

“It’s pretty hard to compare 
them.” 


Silence for half a block- mis- 


takenly interpreted by his com- 
panion as the conclusion of that 
subject. But the President for 
once initiates the conversation; 
evidently he has been pondering 
the question. 

“’Should say Washington was 
the better judge of a man: 
Lincoln was the better judge of 
men.” 

“You mean that Washington 
was the better judge of the partic- 


ular man to fit the particular 
jobr”’ 
“Yes.” (A pause.) “I have 


never heard of another man like 
Washington in history: he never 
made a single mistake in judg- 
ment. At least so far as | have 
read.”’ 

“And you mean that Lincoln 
was the better judge of the mind 


French Strother 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 


CARRIAGE 
Five feet ten inches 
high and weighing 150 
pounds, the Presi- 
dent walks and stands 
as if he had had mili- 
tary training in youth 


and heart of the common mass of 
men?” 

“Why shouldn’t he ber He 
grew up among ’em. Lincoln was 
a jury lawyer; he rode the cir- 
cuits; he had to know people, be- 
cause he had to persuade them.”’ 

The door of the White House 
has been reached. 

“Glad to have seen you again. 
Good-by.”’ 

Iwo observations complete the 
picture of the walk: First, the 
President has never carried a 
cane. Second, at every street 
crossing, he pauses at the curb, 
gives a quick but careful look up 
the street to the left, and down 
the street to the right, appraising 
the speed and distance of ap- 
proaching vehicles. Then, when 
he starts across, he does not alter 
his pace, however close the vehi- 
cle may seem to be upon him. 
His calculation has been exact, 
and whatever its speed, it is 
never nearer him than fifteen 
feet when he has passed its path. 
A minute detail, but significant, 
like dozens of others that could 
be cited to illustrate his habit to 
exact observation and accurate 
calculation in every action of his 
life 



































Government Scandals in the United 
States and Elsewhere 


ERHAPS the sanest comment passed 
upon the Teapot Dome scandals, and 
certainly the one that brings out the 

only aspect of the matter at all comforting to 
Americans, is that of the famous English 
newspaper, the Manchester Guardian. The 
Guardian refuses to believe that these dis- 
closures necessarily imply the failure of the 
American experiment and of democracy in 
general. Such betrayals of public trust are 
by no means peculiar to the United States. 
Most European governments, in recent times, 
have suffered from corruption not materially 
different from that which has so deeply 
stirred this country. The Manchester Guar- 
dian, however, finds one difference between 
American and European and even British 
political scandals, and that is the greater 
publicity such matters receive in the United 
States. On this side of the Atlantic there is 
apparently a wholesome determination to 
expose everything to public view, while on 
the other side the natural inclination is to 
keep such unpleasant manifestations under 
cover. Probably this writer has in mind the 
Marconi scandal which so shook British public 
life eleven years ago. The complete story 
never reached the public ear; enough facts 
came to light, however, to make it plain that 
important members of the Asquith Cabinet 
had been speculating in the shares of the 
Marconi Company, with which the Govern- 
ment had just concluded a contract. “| 
can’t help wondering what Mr. Gladstone 
would have thought about this,” was the 
comment passed in Parliament on _ these 
disclosures by Mr. Balfour. The strange 
thing about the Marconi scandal, in American 
eyes, is that the careers of the statesmen most 
intimately concerned were not seriously 
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impeded. Most of them, in the next few 
years, reached even higher station than they 
had held at that time. 


The General Wholesomeness of American 
Public Life 


ERTAINLY it is not for this country 
(> to contrast unfavorably its political 

life with that of Great Britain, yet 
the fact remains that the wide publicity given 
to the oil scandals, the keen interest and 
indignation that they have aroused, the 
popular insistence that all facts should be 
laid bare, and the demand for punishment, 
shed a certain light upon our national char- 
acter. One substantial truth comes to the 
surface and that is the basic soundness of the 
American conscience. There is no disposi- 
tion to accept the Fall disclosures as inevitably 
a feature of popular government. There is 
no popular inclination to palliate or to excuse 
these crimes. There is a general feeling of 
shame that a Cabinet officer should have been 
so publicly degraded, but no evident desire 
to see the facts otherwise than in their true 
colors. The shock at this disclosure was 
made keener by general apprehension that 
it was merely a symptom of general demorali- 
zation. Were there other Falls in the 
Cabinet, had other departments been handed 
over to private interest, was the whole Ad- 
ministration at Washington honeycombed 
with corruption? The discovery that several 
members of the Wilson Cabinet had entered 
the employ of the oil exploiters gave particu- 
lar point to this question. Only the blindest 
partizanship, of course, would put Mr. 
McAdoo and others in the same class with 
Mr. Fall. The latter was clearly guilty of a 
criminal act—the sale of his office for private 
gain. The charge that can be supported 


against the former is the violation of profes- 
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sional and official propriety. That a Cabinet 
officer should not accept bribes for the betrayal 
of the public interest is a matter about which 
there can be no argument. The extent to 
which a public official, after leaving office, 
can accept retaining fees and salaries from cor- 
porations and private interests gives a some- 
what broader scope for discussion. Must a 
Cabinet officer, after 
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in the body politic? In general terms the 
answer is prompt and reassuring. As a mass 
the officials of the Federal Government are 
unquestionably honest. Fall is the only 
member of the Harding Administration guilty 
of official crime. Mr. Denby’s honesty has 
never been impugned; his worst offense was 
stupidity, his most reprehensible fault a 

carelessness in safe- 





leaving public life, 
completely divorce his 
career from the Fed- 
eral departments? Is 
it proper for a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
to accept the presi- 
dency of a metropoli- 
tan bank? Such trans- 
fers as this have many 
times been made. 
Should a Supreme 
Court Justice, after 
resigning from the 
bench, practice law be- 
fore the very body of 
which he had once 
beena member? Mr. 
Hughes did this; yet 
no one ever regarded 
the course as improper. 
Such casescan be cited 
by those who defend 
Mr. McAdoo and his 
associates. When the 
motives inspiring Mr. 








guarding the interests 
entrusted to his care. 
Mr. Daugherty — 
about whose unfitness 
for any responsible 
post there seems little 
doubt—appears not to 
be implicated in the 
oil lease. The honesty 
and the devotion to 
duty of the several 
hundred thousands of 
men and women in the 
Federal service are un- 
questioned. Hun- 
dreds of government 
bureaus are headed by 
men whose lives are a 
continuous self-sacri- 
fice to the public wel- 
fare. The rank and 
file are underpaid and 
over-worked. As a 
mass it is wholesome 
andefficient. Somuch 
can be said for the de- 








Doheny are consid- 
ered, however, the 
matter takes on a dif- 
ferent complexion. 
There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt as to 
what that motive was; in fact, Mr. Doheny, in 
discussing Mr. McAdoo’s employment, openly 
avowed it: it was to obtain his influence with 
the Wilson Administration. From this stand- 
point, the impropriety of such an association 
is at once apparent. 


The Two Forces at Work in American Life 


T IS not surprising, therefore, that the 
Washington scandal should have caused 

a national searching of heart. To what 
extent was the offense an isolated one and to 
what extent did it reveal a wide-spread disease 


IRVINE L. 

Republican Senator from Wisconsin, chairman of the 

Public Lands Committee investigating the oil scandals. 

The outcome is the greatest political sensation of half 
a century 
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cency and the honesty 
of American public 
life. Yet the oil scan- 
dals merely picture 
once more the two 
forces that are con- 
stantly at work in American politics. 

These forces occupied a larger place in the 
public eye before the war than in recent years. 
The struggle between them gave the chief 
interest to the Washington scene in the decade 
from 1902 to about 1912. They appeared in 
their most energetic contrast in the Presi- 
dency of Theodore Roosevelt. These were 
the forces that regarded the Federal Govern- 
ment as an agency for promoting justice and 
for improving the every-day status of the 
American citizen and those that looked upon it 
merely as providing the machinery for ad- 
vancing the personal fortunes of private 
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individuals and classes. That, of course, has 
been the essence of political struggle through 
the ages, but never has it been fought out 
elsewhere with the clearness and the vigor 
that have marked the contest in the United 
States. “The people’ and “the interests” 
formed the great rallying cries of politics in 
the Roosevelt Era. “Conservation” was one 
of the many forms in which the issue appeared. 
For what purpose existed the American 
public domain, with its wealth of minerals— 
including oil and gas—forests, arable land, 
water power sites and the like? Before the 
advent of Roosevelt, these resources had been 
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tration the enemies of “conservation,” as 
well as the “special privilege’”’ seekers, again 
came to the fore. This fact produced a split 
in the Republican party and made inevitable 
the election of Woodrow Wilson, whose whole 
campaign was waged on the issue of the 
“people” against the “interests.’’ On this 
issue, too, the Wilson Administration stood 
firm. So adamant was Mr. Wilson for 
“conservation”’ that there were many men as 
honest and patriotic as he who believed that 
he had gone too far; that the result was to 
lock up the public domain, whereas the real 
purpose of “conservation’’ was its orderly 














THE SENATE INVESTIGATING 


COMMITTEE 


Left to right: Senators Jones of New Mexico, Moses of New Hampshire, Ladd of North Dakota, Lenroot of Wis- 


consin, Smoot of Utah, Walsh of Montana, Kendrick of Wyoming, and Dill of South Carolina. 


These men, the 


Committee on Public Lands and Survey, compose the Senate investigation of the oil scandal 


little less than a huge grab-bag. “Conserva- 
tion’”’ was the Rooseveltian program for end- 
ing this looting of the public domain. Its 
purpose was to set aside these great riches 
for the benefit of the masses and to pro- 
vide for their development in the way that 
would best advance the interest of the na- 
tion as a whole. 


Harding Makes Concessions to 
“Stand-Patters”’ 


NDER_ Roosevelt, therefore, those 
forces making for democracy in its 
finest aspects were triumphant. Yet 

the selfish interests still lay in ambush, wait- 
ing their chance. Under the Taft Adminis- 


and public-spirited development. This latter 
fact gave a handle to those who longed for 
the good old times of private and wasteful 
exploitation. All through the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, even when the country was 
involved in war, they kept constantly at 
their self-appointed task. Probably the most 
blatant enemy of conservation in the United 
States Senate was Albert B. Fall. The Con- 
gressional Record, for the period of his mem- 
bership, is filled with his denunciation of this 
great work and his demand that the old condi- 
tions be restored. Senator Fall typified the 
old influences in the party which Roosevelt had 
succeeded in submerging—the “stand-pat” 
element, the “reactionaries,” the crowd that 
believed that government was not a public 
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THE HON. DAVIS ELKINS 


Republican Senator from West Virginia, who admitted 
having speculated in oil stocks and who was the only 
Senator to cast a vote against the Wheeler resolution for 
an investigation of the Department of Justice under 
Attorney-General Harry M. Daugherty 


trust, but rather an agency for promoting the 
private welfare of insiders. 

In 1920 the unpopularity of the Wilson 
Administration gave these forces their op- 
portunity. The result was the nomination 
of Warren G. Harding. Making all due 
allowance for President Harding’s lovable 
personal qualities, for his sincere desire to 
serve his country, and for the general success 
of his Administration, the fact remains that 
his election was a triumph for the anti- 
Rooseveltian element in the party. Yet it is 
necessary to be just; the triumph was not 
an absolute one. President Harding’s Cabi- 
net was a compromise, and a compromise in 
which the “progressive’’ interests obtained 
the larger share. As a whole the Harding 
Cabinet was probably the ablest the country 
had known in fifty years. It contained such 
outstanding figures as Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Hoover, and Mr. Mellon; and the other mem- 
bers, with two exceptions, at least measured 
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up to the standards established by previous 
Administrations. The exceptions were Mr. 
Daugherty as Attorney-General and Mr. 
Albert B. Fall as Secretary of the Interior. 
These were the concessions made by Mr. 
Harding to the “stand-pat” forces in his 
party—the forces, it must be admitted, to 
which Mr. Harding himself belonged. The 
unwisdom of these appointments was almost 
as apparent when made as they have since 
become. In political character and ability 
neither man had the slightest qualifications 
for his post. Mr. Harding was warned that 
their selection would mean trouble for him 
and his Administration. Their view of public 
life was narrowly partizan and their concep- 
tion of public office was selfish and undemo- 
cratic. Mr. Fall, as already said, had de- 
voted his energies in the Senate chiefly to 
denouncing conservation and advocating 
intervention in Mexico—both in behalf of 
private interest. Mr. Daugherty had for 
years been a machine politician. Such pasts 
utterly disqualified the men for those Cabinet 
offices which, almost more than any others, 
involved great public trusts. Both men 
thus belonged to a bygone and discredited 
political age. They both represented types 
of mind from which any party which is seek- 
ing public confidence must divorce itself. 
They were simply political anachronisms. 
Mr. Fall has more than warranted the ap- 
prehensions which his appointment involved, 
while the best that can be said for Mr. 
Daugherty is that his public work, while not 
creditable and not successful, has not justified 
all the direful predictions that hailed his ap- 
pointment to the Cabinet. 

















TEAPOT DOME 
The formation that marks Wyoming oil land set aside as 
a naval reserve and subsequently leased to Harry F. 
Sinclair, oi] promoter 
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The Duty of President Coolidge 


HUS the general result of all this 

excitement is to present once more 

the old familiar political issue in a new 
guise—the issue between government as a 
means of advancing the welfare of the masses 
and government as a means of promoting 
private interest. The public response to this 
question is the most encouraging aspect of 
Teapot Dome. The Presidential candidate 
who will most successfully appeal for votes 
next November will be the one who can most 
clearly strike this note. Both parties have 
been seriously damaged by the oil disclosures. 
Both stand badly in need of a thoroughgoing 
house cleaning. The duty of President Coo- 
lidge is therefore clear, both from a partizan 
and a public standpoint. That is, to reéstab- 
lish confidence in the Republican party. He 
must free it from the forces whose conception 
of administration is plunder and partizan 
advantage. Mr. Coolidge is both the most 
unfortunate and the most fortunate of our 
public men. He is unfortunate in that he 
has inherited men and policies that have long 
since been discredited. He is fortunate in 
that his own past in unassailable, that he has 
reached his office without discreditable alle- 
giances and entanglements, and that he thus 
has a clear field for the work that must be 
done. His reputation as a President will 
depend entirely upon the way in which he 
meets this crisis. He can lead the Repub- 
lican party in the same way that Roosevelt 
led it, and can use it, precisely as did Roose- 
velt, as a mighty instrument for accomplishing 


























APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 
Owen J. Roberts of Philadelphia and ex-Senator Atlee 
Pomerene, who are the special attorneys appointed by 
President Coolidge to pursue the oil investigation 


EDWARD B. McLEAN 
Friend of ex-Secretary of the Interior Fall, who became 
implicated in the oil investigation when it was testified 
that he lent Fall $100,000—a statement subsequently 
retracted 


genuine public ends. That way lies his public 
usefulness, to say nothing of his personal 
glory. That is what the American people 
demand and expect. If they do not find 
this leadership in the present occupant of 
the White House, they will seek it elsewhere. 
The one unmistakable fact in the present polit- 
ical horizon is that the masses demand this 
leadership. Mr. Coolidge, of all men, stands 
in the best strategical position to furnish it. 


The Democratic Candidates 


HE Democratic party on its side has 
four times in the last fifty years come 
into power because the public sus- 
pected the private interest of the Republican 
power. The Old Cleveland war cry, ‘‘Public 
office is a public trust,” is as good now as 
when he used it. Wilson came in on the 
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JOHN W. DAVIS 


Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s from 1918 to 
1921. Mr. Davis proved to be one of the most popular 
ambassadors ever sent to Great Britain, and the result 
of his experience is that he stands out as a prominent 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential nomination 








promise of a fair tariff and a Federal Reserve 
act——a ‘‘new freedom” from private interests. 

No radical democrat has been elected since 
the Civil War. But a sound liberal could re- 
habilitate the Democratic party. The names 
that naturally suggest themselves are John 
W. Davis, Oscar Underwood, and Carter 
Glass. 

On the basis of mere personal qualifications, 
as distinguished from “expediency” or po- 
litical considerations, John W. Davis is a 
man who would adorn the office. He has a 
fine presence, by no means an undesirable 
attribute in a President. He possesses a fine 
courtesy, a graciousness and simplicity, a 
natural taste for the refinements of life, com- 
bined, at the same time, with a geniality and 
human feeling that make him accessible and 
sympathetic. This is only another way of say- 
ing that Mr. Davis is a fine specimen of the 
American gentleman. That he is well stocked 
with brains is the evidence of all persons who 
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have been brought into contact with him. As 
a lawyer before the Supreme Court his manner 
and his substance profoundly impressed the 
learned judges in that tribunal—indeed it 
is said that they conveyed an intimation to 
the White House that Mr. Davis’s appoint- 
ment to that bench would be exceedingly 
pleasing to its members. His mind was pre- 
cise, definite, and absorbing; the thoroughness 
with which he mastered his facts displayed 
not only industry, but also the capacity to go 
straight to the point and distinguish at a 
glance the essential from the unimportant. 
Moreover, Mr. Davis has had wider experi- 
ence in world affairs than most of the other 
candidates now suggested. He was Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s from 1918 to 
1921. This means that he was present at 
the world’s capital during three of the most 
stirring years of modern history. Even a 
dullard must have learned much from such an 
experience. The fact is that Mr. Davis was 
one of the most popular ambassadors whom 
we have ever sent to Great Britain. He soon 
established relations of intimacy not only 
with officialdom, but also with practically all 
classes in English life. His social and con- 
versational charm made him a welcome guest 
everywhere; his gifts as an orator led to many 
noteworthy appearances on the public plat- 
form; his frankness and intelligence and public 
spirit soon placed him in the most confidential 
relations with the Foreign Office and the 
Cabinet. The result is that there is probably 
no American at present who possesses a more 
intimate insight into the world problems of 
which the United States is necessarily a part, 
or a better balanced brain for handling them. 

The only point brought against Mr. Davis 
is his membership in the law firm that has 
the J. Pierpont Morgan house as a client. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Davis’s law firm is the 
same, under a different name, as that with 
which Mr. Cleveland was associated in the in- 
terim that separated his two Presidential terms. 


Oscar Underwood’s Solid Qualities 


R. OSCAR UNDERWOOD is an- 
other possible Democratic candidate. 
Mr. Underwood’s name has been in 
the public mind for the Presidency since 1912. 
Perhaps he was stronger twelve years ago than 
he is now. In 1912 he had not acquired the 
enmity of the prohibitionists and the women 
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voters, who are at present regarded as the’ 


greatest stumbling blocks to his advancement. 
In 1912 Mr. Underwood was brought forward 
as a manof solid rather than brilliant qualities. 
This reputation rested chiefly on his mastery 
of the details of tariff legislation and his skill 
as a parliamentary leader. His _ personal 
and political character were of a kind that 
would shed credit upon the office. As a 
statesman he was unquestionably lacking in 
imagination and as a man he was deficient in 
magnetism. Mr. Underwood’s qualifications 
are essentially the same now as then. Time 
has only intensified the qualities that made 
him a leading candidate in 1912. He has 
shifted his scene from the House to the 
Senate, but he is still the accomplished parlia- 
mentarian, as is evidenced by the fact that he 
now leads his party in the Senate, as twelve 
years ago he led it in the House. The popular 
mind still associates his legislative achieve- 
ments with the tariff. He has, indeed, 


played his part in a larger field; he was one 
of the American delegates at the Washington 
Conference for the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, and there his work was of a solid, 
respectable, rather than spectacular, character. 
Mr. Bryan had always been his bitter oppon- 


ent, which might be regarded as making him 
unsuitable for a candidate at a time when Big 
Business is likely to be an unpopular issue. 


The Useful Career of Carter Glass 


HE third available candidate is Sen. 

Carter Glass of Virginia. Here again 

is a leader with real capacity for states- 
manship. Mr. Glass is not a large figure in 
the popular mind, but he is a man of positive 
character, high ideals, and distinguished 
achievement. He has great personal dignity, 
a scholarly mind, and thoroughly reasoned 
convictions. The piece of legislation of the 
last half-century which has done the most 
good to the greatest number of people in the 
United States is, with little question, the 
Federal Reserve Act. Carter Glass was largely 
responsible for this Act in 1913. As Mr. Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury in 1919, he per- 
formed another service that has made not 
only the United States but also the world his 
debtor. When the war ended, there was not a 
country in the world in which a man could 
take government obligations calling for pay- 
ment in gold to the Treasury and get gold for 
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OSCAR UNDERWOOD 


Democratic Senator from Alabama, who leads his party 

in the Senate, as twelve years ago he led it in the House, 

and who, as in 1912, is again considered as a possible 
candidate for the Presidency 


them and then do as he liked with the gold. 
He could get gold, although he was under 
pressure not to, but if he had it he could not 
send it out of the country without govern- 
ment permission. This restriction practically 
made the privilege valueless for the place where 
gold was valuable was Europe. International 
commerce had ceased to be on a gold basis. 
The world was floating on a sea of paper 
money. In this situation Carter Glass, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States, 
lifted the restrictions on gold export. From 
that minute the dollar became the standard of 
the world. Six hundred million dollars of gold 
went out of the country. The weak-kneed and 
the quack screamed at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but Mr. Glass stood firm; any man who 
presented a bill which promised gold by the 
United States Treasury could get exactly what 
the bill promised and do with it what he liked. 
That was the beginning of the mend at home. 
It was likewise the beginning of the mend 
abroad. The British had a fixed standard by 
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which to value their exchange. As the dollar 
stayed fixed, they were unwilling to let the 
pound depart any farther from its ancient 
prestige than they could help. Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria could maintain no standards, 
but the rest of the world anchored its cur- 
rency as nearly to the dollar as it could. 

There are thus at least three men, any one 
of whom is fitted to 
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will serve for many years as the basis for 
study, both by popular writers and by special- 
ists. The whole matter forms a splendid illus- 
tration of what an intelligent and ably led 

congressional committee can accomplish. 
And out of the proceedings of the last three 
years certain definite principles have evolved. 
The first is a direct reversal of the traditional 
attitude toward im- 





carry on the best tra- 
ditions of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


Able Leadership in 
Immigration 


NE of the 
most satis- 
factory as- 

pects of the present 
Congressional session 
is that out of all the 
discussion and agita- 
tion and various forms 
of propaganda a per- 
manent policy of im- 
migration isemerging. 
Few topics have been 
so completely and so 
sanely discussed, in 
and out of Congress. 
The finest public spirit 
and the finest scholar- 
ship have been enlisted 
in the service of this 
great cause. Critics 
of Congress will do 
well to study the his- 
tory of the Immigra- 





migration. The sen- 
timental idea that the 
United States is an 
“asylum” for the in- 
efficient and distressed 
of all nations has gone 
forever. It wasnota 
conception of the 
“founding fathers,” 
who clearly under- 
stood that for the 
peopling of this coun- 
try the natural in- 
crease of the original 
population would be 
sufficient. Similarly 
the conception that 
the United States is a 
“melting pot” has 
gone into the discard. 
All the noise made on 
this subject in recent 
years has fairly ob- 
scured the fact that 
there is an “American 
type,” just the same 
as there is an “ Ameri- 
can”’ language — the 
English language— 
that not far from 








tion Committee of the 


House in the last few 
years, for its work dis- 
plays the congres- 
sional mind in a more 
enlightened view than 


ON THE STUMP 
Bryan has long opposed Senator Underwood and is even 
now making an attempt to curtail his influence in his 
own state of Alabama. Though Mr. Underwood’s ten- 
dencies are of a cast rather too conservative for the radi- 
cal elements of his party, his achievements, possibly not 
spectacular, are nevertheless solid and noteworthy 


55,000,000 of the pres- 
ent population are de- 
scended from the 
3,000,000 white per- 
sons here in 1790, and 
that all the other 


public opinion some- 

times visualizes it. The committeeis rep- 
resentative of all parts of the country, and 
led by Chairman Albert Johnson, probably 
the one man in the United States who has 
most completely mastered this intricate sub- 
ject, has reached a solution which the nation 
will probably accept as satisfactory. The 
information collected by the committee on 
this subject, and published in several reports, 


more recently arrived 
races are in a great minority. 


Is This Country to Become a Collection 
of Racial ‘“‘Blocs’’? 


NOTHER truth which has been obscured, 
but which is again emerging to light, is 
that about 8o per cent. of the present 

American population belongs to those north- 
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THE HON. JOHN C. BOX 


From Texas, member of the 
House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 
Under the leadership of Con- 
gressman Albert Johnson of 
Washington, a definite policy 
of immigration on rational 
lines is being developed 


western races of Eu- 
rope which, for want 
of a better and more 
concise term, are usu- 
ally referred to as 
“Nordic”? — English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, 
German, and Scandi- 
navian. More and more the conviction is be- 
cominga fixed one that these elements form the 
best materials for building the American na- 
tion. By admitting strains far removed from 
the “ Nordic”’ peoples, in race, in history, and 
in cultural ideals, it is a certainty that the 
United States, like Central Europe, will become 
merely a collection of unassimilable “blocs,” 
with all the social and political problems that 
must necessarily follow. The great mistake of 
the last thirty years has been the free admis- 
sion of these latter peoples. The Immigration 
Committee has unearthed many disturbing 
facts in connection with them. One is that 
6,000,000 persons have been added to our pop- 
ulation, who will perpetuate their kind for 
many generations to come, and who could not 
possibly pass the intelligence tests to which 
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our soldiers in the Great War were subjected. | 


Another document that has influenced the 
committee is the study of 400 public institu- 
tions made by Dr. H. H. Laughlin, the biolo- 
gist of the Carnegie | n- 
stitution. That the 
biological laboratory 
is a far more valuable 
basis for the study of 
immigration than are 





THE HON. WILLIAM N. 
VAILE 
Republican Congressman 
from Colorado and member 
of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. The conviction that the 
northwestern races are the 
best material for the popula- 
tion of this country is fast 
becoming a fixed one 
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HON. EDWARD WATKINS 


Democratic Congressman 
from Oregon and member of 
the House Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 
The idea that the United 
States is the asylum for the 
inefficient and distressed of 
Europe is gone forever 


the improvisations of 
the sentimentalists is 
another idea which has 
guided the work of the 
Immigration Commis- 
sion. And what do 
Doctor Laughlin’s 
studies show? In the 
first place, that the states whose institutions 
he examined were paying nearly 8 per cent. of 
their total expenditures for the support of 
inmates of foreign birth or parentage. At 
the present time the State of New York is 
spending more than $4,000,000 a year for 
the care of insane aliens in civil hospitals. 
Another fact brought out by Doctor Laughlin 
is that our alien population from northern 
Europe contributes far less in proportion to 
our “socially inadequate” than does that 
from central and Mediterrannean Europe. 
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Immigration “An Investment in 
Family Stocks” 


OCTOR LAUGHLIN has _shimself 
supplied the axiom that should con- 
trol all immigration legislation of the 

future. This is that “immigration is a long- 
time investment in family stocks rather than 
a short-time investment in productive labor.” 
From this principle 
certain facts inevita- 

ly develop. The first 
is that immigration 
should never be re- 
garded as a means of a 





THE HON. SAMUEL 


DICKSTEIN 


Democrat.c Congressman 
from New York and member 
of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. Mr. Dickstein repre- 
sents the alien groups in large 
cities who are fighting restric- 
tion of immigration 
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SENATOR CARTER GLASS 
Democratic Senator from Virginia whose policy as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Wilson was the resumption 
of specie payments, the effect of which was as wide- 


reaching as it was beneficial. He is thought of as a 
possible candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency 


cheap labor supply. The pleas for wide open- 
ness now put forth by manufacturers are 
entirely irrelevant. The steerage is not a re- 
cruiting ground for their workshops; better 
that their plants should close entirely than that 
the American stock should be corrupted at its 
source. The second is that there should be 
a numerical limitation of immigrants. The 
undammed influx that has already given the 
nation so many difficult problems is a thing of 
the past. The third is that, in future, immi- 
grants are to be derived almost exclusively 
from the peoples of northwestern Europe. 
The fourth is that even among these peoples 
the principle of selection is to be used, so 
that only those individuals who are the most 
promising candidates for American citizen- 
ship are to be admitted. Back of the whole 
is the conception that America owes its duty 
chiefly to itself and not to Europe and Asia, 
and that it can best do its work in the world 
and best serve mankind by building up a 
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sturdy race, in every way qualified to deal 
most worthily with the great national heri- 
tage. 

These are the ideas, then, that are embodied 
in the Immigration Bill so ably constructed 
by Chairman Johnson and his associates on the 
House Committee. It bases its quotas upon 
the census of 1890. At that time our popu- 
lation was almost exclusively of ‘“Nordic”’ 
origin. Quotas based upon that census— 
whether 2 per cent. or more—will therefore 
restrict new arrivals to these more assimilable 
races. The bill also provides for careful 
selection within these groups, examination 
at ports of departure, visas of American con- 
suls, and other similar precautions. The 
bill, as revised, also satisfactorily disposes 
of the question of “relatives.” This is 
always a difficult problem. On the one hand 
it seems inhumane to refuse admittance 
to an immigrant’s family; on the other, the 
indiscriminate admission of relatives is sub- 
ject to such abuses that it may easily defeat 
the whole purpose of the law. The proposed 
bill, in its present form, admits as “non- 
quota” immigrants, fathers and mothers, 
over fifty-five years of age, husbands and 
wives of American citizens, and children 
under eighteen. Grandmothers, grandfathers, 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, nephews, 
nieces, if they come at all, must come in 
as full-fledged immigrants, under the quota 
limitations. 


The Time to Settle the Question is Now 


HIS measure, if it becomes a law, signi- 

fies restriction in its best sense. It is so 

searching, indeed, that the question has 
risen whether a substitute bi!l, shutting down 
the gates entirely, at least for a period of years, 
would not be preferable. There are certain 
objections to such a procedure. The tempo- 
rary cessation of immigration would merely 
postpone the problem; in five years it would be 
necessary to take the subject up anew. The 
chief advantage of the Johnson Bill is that it 
is no palliative; it permanently fixes our im- 
migration policy; a problem that has overhung 
American life for half a century is definitely 
solved. Nor is it certain that, in five years, 
we could obtain so satisfactory a bill as the 
present one. Public opinion now demands 
drastic legislation of the kind before Congress; 
in five years it may have become lukewarm. 
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The extremely able leadership which has the 
matter in charge at present may have dis- 
appeared from Congress by 1929. Moreover, 
it is not clear that a suspension of immigra- 
tion is desirable. Again the long view and 
the biological aspect are the important con- 
siderations. The less assimilable races in 
our population, though greatly in the mi- 
nority, are still too numerous, and a con- 
siderable influx of immigrants from the 
northwestern peoples would increase the pro- 
portion of the stock on which the success of 
America depends. If this influx is to be 
limited to these races—and that is the aim 
of the present measure—the biological gain 
is at once apparent. The proportion of as- 
similables will increase; the proportion of 
unassimilables will decrease. For this and 
other reasons it is desirable that Congress 
act in the present session, and act in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Johnson measure. 


Reading Matter for Sailors 


NY person who has made even a swift 
trans-Atlantic passage knows how 
slowly time passes on the latter days 

of the trip, and how many books are drawn 
from the ship’s library to while away the 
hours when there is no other amusement. It 
can be imagined how much more greatly 
books would be appreciated on a cargo ship 
requiring several weeks for its passage. In 
the days of the sailing ship months were re- 
quired for some voyages. A trip from India 
to England sometimes took more than a year, 
and Macaulay remarked in his essay on 
Warren Hastings that “the great devices for 
killing the time are quarrelling and flirting.” 
On one of these long voyages Hastings wooed 
the Baroness Imhoff and on the other he 
amused himself with books, composing an 
imitation of Horace’s Otium Divos Rogat. 
Other amusements on a fast liner now are 
so many that a passenger might live through 
the passage without books, but there are still 
a few windjammers and slow steam cargo 
ships requiring weeks for the passage. Books 
are needed for the more intelligent sailors, 
and the American Marine Library Association 
is trying to fill that need. In the old sailing 
days a library would have been superfluous. 
The sailors of the old school wanted grog, 
not books. Admiral Sims recalls that the 
sailors on the old clipper ships were so tough 

















BETWEEN WATCHES 
The day is past when the sailor spends his time between 
watches figuring when the next rations of grog will be 
served all hands. He now wants books and good books. 
Conrad, Melville, and McFee are favorites 


that, at least in the case of the famous 
Dreadnaught, the Captain never went on 
deck without two revolvers. Most of them 
were uncouth and illiterate, speaking no 
language with any ease—virtually men with- 
out countries. 
Many of the sailors now are young men who 
want to see the world and still do not wish to 
enlist for years in the “floating universities” 
of the United States Navy. With their 
sightseeing and their sea experience they 
want to study and read, so that the Library 
Association is performing a real public service 
when it supplies books for these ambitious 
boys. In 1923 the Association put 3,038 
libraries aboard ships, comprising about 
128,506 books. Each library has eighty 
volumes, and all sorts of technical books are 
included for the young men who wish to study 
on their cruises. It is only natural that sea 
stories should be popular among these young 
men—Joseph Conrad, Herman Melville, and 
William McFee; and Admiral Sims noted in 
a spirit of banter that his books, “ The Victory 
at Sea” and “ The United States in the Great 
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tendency to pass too much legisla- 
tion, and the same warning has 
been uttered innumerable times 
since. Some attempts have been 
made at simplification, but they 
have not given much relief and 
they have in no way checked the 
law-making propensities of the 
state legislatures, or even of Con- 
gress. As Mr. Hughes says: ‘“The 
evil resides not merely in the 
number of laws. It is in badly 
drawn laws.” Litigation is bound 
to result from this laxity and at 
least twice in the last fifteen years 
it has been necessary to call 
state legislatures into special ses- 
sion to change troublesome words 
in laws. 








A NEW CONSIGNMENT 


The American Marine Library Association is devoted to the cause of 
supplying the more intelligent sailors with good reading matter. 
tion and technical books of all kinds serve as real educational factors 


in the foc’sles of to-day 


War,” also were in demand among the readers 
of the merchant marine. 

Mrs. Henry Howard, who organized the 
association, believes that the placing of li- 
traries on ships is one way of improving the 
personnel. Many foreigners are in the crews, 
and a way of attracting more American boys 
to the merchant marine is to offer them some 
hope of fulfilling their natural ambition for 
individual improvement. The President of 
the United States recognizes that this is a 
vital work by accepting the honorary presi- 
dency of the Association. The public has 
generously responded by giving books, but 
the demand is still unsatisfied. Persons with 
superfluous volumes, of almost any kind, are 
asked to send them to the American Marine 
Library Association, 82 Beaver St., New York. 


Too Much Law, Not Enough 
Enforcement 


HE Republic was hardly twenty-five 
years old before the lawyers discovered 
that the state legislatures and Congress 
were making too many laws, so that Secretary 
Hughes is not stating a new fact when he says 
that we have too many laws and “law fac- 
tories.” In the early days, Madison, in an 
article in the Federalist, warned against the 


Kansas, that “paradise of gov- 
ernmental experiment,” has just 
completed the work of revising 
its general statutes, and amazing 
results have been accomplished in 
cutting down the laws. The com- 
mission took the General Statutes of 1915, 
comprising 2,718 pages, together with the laws 
passed by the state legislature since that year, 
and compressed them into 1,800 pages, “in- 
cluding one of the most extensive indices of 
any statutes in the country and eighty pages 
of annotation of the Federal Constitution.” 
The compression of the annotations of the 
Federal Constitution is an example of how 
thoroughly the Commission has done its 
work. F. Dumont Smith, a member of the 
Kansas Commission to Revise the General 
Statutes, points out in the American Bar 
Association Journal that the complete citation 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court on the 
Constitution filled 735 pages. The Kansas 
Commission took those 735 pages and put 
them into 91 pages and included also decisions 
made since the first volume was compiled. 

With the increasing complexity of our life 
and government, drastic action must be 
taken to cut down the volume of laws, or as 
Mr. Smith puts it: “We are doctored, sani- 
tated, examined, regulated, prohibited, en- 
joined, instructed, and coerced in every 
relation of life, business, social, and domestic. 
No man knows what he may or may not do 
without consulting the statute book.” The 
number of bills introduced in a state legisla- 
ture in a single session runs into hundreds; in 
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some states the number runs into thousands, 
as in New York, where between 2,000 and 
3,000 bills are introduced at the annual ses- 
sions of the legislature. In this session of Con- 
gress, more than 10,000 bills have been intro- 
duced. Of course, not all these bills become 
law, but many are superfluous even as bills. 
Unless vigorous methods are used to check 
these “law factories,” carrying a case to a 
decision will become increasingly costly in 
time and money. The Kansas revision cost 
about $100,000, but lawyers estimate that it 
will save many times that sum for the state, as 
well as for lawyers and their clients. The stat- 
utory law of Kansas has been cut in half and 
the members of the commission believe that 
the same result can be achieved in other states. 
Secretary Hughes strikes the popular note 
when he says that “the great duty of the 
hour is not to make law but to enforce law.”’ 


Running Wild on State Advertising 


T IS no innovation for states and cities to 
advertise their virtues extensively, as 
if they were soaps or shaving creams, but 

some startling new ideas have been intro- 
duced lately in these campaigns. No one 
would be surprised to learn that the most 
startling innovation originated in Los Angeles, 
a city which claims to be the “fastest- 
growing city”’ in the United States. Her new 
idea is to send “a miniature record about 
Los Angeles City and county. Can be played 
on any phonograph that plays flat disc 
records. Interesting and informative.” You 
may send for your record and play it with 
your daily dozen. 

The assumption of the California boosters 
is that everybody likes balmy weather and 
perpetual sunshine. Is California necessarily 
right? Does everybody like perpetual sun- 
shine? Can Southern California, because of 
this great gift, gather in the entire population 
of the United States? The classic example 
of the dissenter is the newspaper correspon- 
dent of Scandinavian extraction whose love 
of gloom was Ibsenian and who grew tired of 
the monotony of bright sunshiny weather 
during the Democratic National Convention 
in San Francisco in 1920. On arising one 
morning he threw open the blinds and was 
disgusted to see that bright sunshine and good 
weather were continuing. “Holy smoke,” 
he said, “doesn’t it ever rain in this blinkety- 

















CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Secretary of State, whose statement that we have too 
many laws ‘‘and law factories’’ is a repetition of Madi- 
son’s warning in the Federalist against the passing of 
too much legislation. The evil lies, thinks Mr. Hughes, 
not only in the number of laws enacted but also, and toa 
greater extent, in the fact that they are badly drawn up. 
His opinion is that the duty of the hour is primarily to 

enforce law rather than to make it , 


blink mans town?” A little rain and gloom, 
especially in the advertising, might attract 
the dissenters from foggy, rainy lands. 

But there are other state advertisers. 
Thirty lowa newspapers have banded to- 
gether to tell the world about the beauties 
and merits of their state with the aim of 
convincing other advertisers that lowa is the 
world’s greatest market. They tell us that 
lowa has more banks than any other state; 
one automobile for every four persons; that 
her factory output is $745,000,000 a year; and 
that the state is the second largest insurance 
center in America. The country hears a 
different story from Senator Brookhart, 
lowa’s chief advertiser in Congress. West 
Virginia, too, is advertising. She is weary of 
the publicity of armed marches and troubles 
in her coal fields, and some of her citizens 
have organized the American Constitutional 
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GEN. 


SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


Under whose militant leadership the police of Philadel- 
phia have achieved the most thorough crusade against 
vice in the annals of that city 


League to tell all other states about the mer- 
its of West Virginia. Among other things, 
West Virginia has the largest clothes-pin fac- 
tory in the world. 

States can advertise themselves in other 
ways than by talking of their virtues. One 
good way is to preserve order, prevent lynch- 
ings and mob action, enforce sensible laws 
in a sensible manner, and elect public officials 
and members of Congress who are not freaks. 
That is one of the best methods of state 
advertising, not spectacular, but more effec- 
tive in the end. A state that does these 
things will not have to advertise itself; the 
other states will do it for her. 


What the Reform Wave Has Done for 
Philadelphia 


OR many years Philadelphia has en- 
joyed the unearned reputation of being 
a “slow” city. It was a general belief 


throughout the country that Philadelphians 
observed a rural bedtime hour and that the 
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only lights burning after midnight were 
those in the streets. It is a great shock to 
learn from the new municipal administration 
that for a long time vice and crime have 
abounded in this “quiet”’ city and that in 
many spots in the old Quaker town the bright- 
est lights burned behind the drawn shades. 

Philadelphia confessed her sins and in a 
spasm of reform sent for a General of Marines 
to reorganize her police and chase the crimi- 
nals and “dope” peddlers down Market 
Street. Who said that Philadelphia was 
slow? That might be a story to tell to New 
York and Chicago, but certainly not a story 
to tell to the Marines,.at least not to a crusad- 
ing General whose intention was to shake 
up the Police Department. He knew his 
wicked Philadelphia and he ordered the police 
to clean it up within forty-eight hours or 
throw away their uniforms. Some of the 
police went to work and others quit. Some 
were promoted and many were demoted. 

The result of their vigorous policy has been 
cumulative. Three weeks after General But- 
ler started to clean up the city, Mayor 
Kendrick declared that “50 per cent. and 
more than that average of crime and vicious- 
ness has been eliminated from Philadelphia,” 
that he confidently believed that in a short 
time “75 to 85 per cent. of crime and vicious- 
ness will be eliminated.” If Mayor Kendrick 
is correct in his first figure, it may well be true 
that nearly all of the crime and viciousness 
may be eliminated, because fear of rigorous 
treatment by the authorities will prevent 
many criminals from plying their trade there. 
Fear of what may happen to them undoubtedly 
will keep many criminals away from the 
city if General Butler continues his vigorous 
methods. The reform will be good for the 
honest citizens of Philadelphia, but what will 
it do to the tourist trade? 

Mayor Kendrick defends Philadelphia, 
though he admits that the old Quaker town 
is fearfully wicked and sinful. His defense 
is that there are degrees of wickedness and 
that Philadelphia is low in the scale, or as 
he puts it: “| am not a reformer and | am not 
a fanatic, but | do believe that as a result of 
conditions following the World War and asa 
result of prohibition and the enforcement of 
its laws, a new form of vice and danger 
threatens all of the great cities of our country. 
As a result, banditry, bootlegging, and dope 
traffic are growing to proportions which seem 
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to be getting beyond the control of the 
police in many, if not all, of our great Ameri- 
can cities.” 

Confession has been good for Philadelphia, 
but far better has been the vigorous action 
of the police under General Butler. It is 
one thing to clean up a city and another to 
keep it clean. If the influence of politics is 
put out of the police force, it will have to be 
kept out if the old conditions are not to return. 
But Mayor Kendrick does not unduly criti- 
cise the previous police administrations; he 
merely tells this story: 

“An old rooster, becoming tired of the hen 
yard where he had lived for some years, 
strayed into an adjoining farm where os- 
triches were raised and found a big ostrich 
egg. He rolled the ostrich egg back into the 
hen yard and, calling all the hens, said: ‘Girls, 
come here. This is no reflection on you, but 
I just want you to see what can be done.’”’ 


A New Way to Get Government 
Reorganization 


HE reorganization of Government De- 

partments at Washington has been 

quietly pushed off into a dark corner to 
die. To make doubly sure the seeming as- 
surance of its death from the suffocation of 
neglect, its determined enemies upon the 
Government pay-roll have administered a 
touch or two of lethal gas besides, in the form 
of pressure upon Congressmen to prevent its 
enactment. 

The much heralded plan proposed by the 
Walter F. Brown Committee, under President 
Harding, did indeed have a fatal defect. It 
ignored the political element involved in any 
program of retrenchment and reform. Bring- 
ing a reform in usually involves throwing an 
intrenched human being out—and few office 
holders are so altruistic as to relish the dis- 
comfort of looking for a new job. On that 
rock of human nature, the reorganization plan 
is wrecked. 

But some plan must be adopted. It will 
not do to have the business of Government 
continue to supply a shining example of bad 
management. It costs too much in taxes; but 
worse, it costs the people too much indirectly 
through waste motions in trying to transact 
business with the Government. An Ameri- 
can ship, bringing into New York harbor a re- 
turn cargo from Spain, has to deal with more 

















MAYOR KENDRICK AND GENERAL BUTLER 
Discussing plans for “cleaning up’’ Philadelphia 


than a dozen different bureaus, attached to 
four different departments, in order to land 
that cargo. One visit to one office ought to 
suffice. It would, if Government bureaus 
were grouped into departments according to 
the unity of their functions. Instead, they 
are grouped according to the accidents of 
legislation over a century of haphazard 
growth. 

Such a re-grouping, according to function, 
was proposed in the Brown Report. But the 
fatal error was made by asking Congress to 
pass the Brown Report. The moment this re- 
port was published, practically every Cabinet 
officer, bureau chief, division director, and 
Government clerk in Washington saw in it 
either a derogation of his power and dignity 
or a menace to his job. In an almost unani- 

















CLOSING UP 
“Three weeks after General Butler started to clean up 
the city, Mayor Kendrick declared that ‘50 per cent. 
and more than that average of crime and viciousness 
had been eliminated from Philadelphia’”’ 
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mous avalanche they descended upon Con- 
gress, protesting against its passage. Their 
pressure, added to the pressure they brought 
to bear through friends “back home,” has 
well-nigh suffocated a necessary measure. 

There may be a way out. The Brown plan 
was not perfect and it should have had a pro- 
vision making it flexible for the future when 
new re-groupings become advisable. A better 
plan to bring about departmental reorganiza- 
tion is now proposed and it largely obviates 
the political objection. This proposal is, that 
Congress should give authority to the Presi- 
dent to make such a reorganization, within the 
limits of certain defined principles, acting 
upon recommendations made to him by an 
independent commission created by Congress 
for this purpose. Congress would lay down 
the broad principle that any re-grouping 
should be for the purpose of gathering func- 
tions of government of like major purpose 
together, and would define their view of the 
major purposes of the departments and 
enumerate the groups of functions they wish 
assigned to each. Then the details of trans- 
fer to meet these principles could be left to the 
recommendation of the commission and the 
final action of the President, by executive order. 

Under this procedure, the political responsi- 
bility would be thrown upon the President, 
whose shoulders are broad enough to bear it; 
and improper political pressure in advance of 
his action would be avoided, because the com- 
mission, not needing to seek re-election as 
Congressmen must, would be subject to no 
pressure except the proper appeal to their in- 
telligence in making their decisions. 

This new proposal deserves nation-wide sup- 
port. It is a practical way to achieve the re- 
form of the cumbersome, inefficient, and waste- 
ful methods of the Government’s routine work 
as now organized, or, rather, disorganized. 
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Women’s Clothes 


T THE end of this issue of the WorLp’s 
A Work is an eight-page rotogravure 
section, edited by the staff of the Dry 
Goods Economist and devoted to women’s 
clothes. ~The Dry Goods Economist is the chief 
trade paper in this country devoted to this 
subject. One of its functions is to present to 
the retail stores advance information of the 
styles which the manufacturers will have for 
sale later on. For the use of the trade this 
information has to be not only early but also 
accurate, and the Dry Goods Economist, there- 
fore, of necessity has a much larger organiza- 
tion devoted to the collection of this informa- 
tion than has any paper dealing with this sub- 
ject for the consumer. 

The styles of women’s clothes are usually 
launched in Paris. The expert staff of this 
trade paper choose those which seem best fit- 
ted for America. These come to the United 
States, where the manufacturers adapt them 
for this country. There are 35,000 retailers 
of women’s clothes who follow both the 
original Paris models and these American 
adaptations, and three quarters of the busi- 
ness of this kind in the country is done 
through the recommendation of the Dry Goods 
Economist. 

It has seemed that the information being 
collected with this minute and painstaking 
accuracy for the retail stores might also be 
given direct to the consumer. It is this in- 
formation that the staff of the Dry Goods 
Economist will put each month in the roto- 
gravure section at the back of the Wor LD’s 
Work. It will also appear in identical form 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, 
Scribner's Magazine, and The Review of Re- 
views, the five periodicals which comprise 
“The Quality Group.” 














Public Men and Big Business 


By MARK 


IL. has made the whole country 
suspicious of the power of 
wealth, in irresponsible or cor- 
rupt hands, to influence public 
officials. Out of the resentment 

and shame the public feels over the discovery 
of corruption in the government, a higher 
standard of conduct can be seen evolving. 
That is some little compensation for the scan- 
dal. Men—both those in public office, and 
others—are thinking about it; and by the 
aggregate of their thoughts are arriving at an 
approximation of the line between propriety 
and impropriety. Men inside the govern- 
ment departments are stiffening up their 
standards about who may approach them and 
who may not. Men outside the departments, 
ex-officials and others, who a month ago might 
have approached former associates still in 
office, would hesitate to-day. 

It is a difficult field in which to arrive at 
rigid definitions. Much of it is in the field of 
propriety, taste, delicacy in the relations of 
men with other men. 

For clearing the ground, it may be a little 
over-obvious to begin with Fall and his trans- 
action with Doheny. Every one sees that as 
a transaction apart. Fall, while Secretary 
of the Interior, took money from Doheny 
(calling it a loan does not change the essence 
of the transaction). Fall also made official 
contracts transferring from the Government 
to Doheny valuable property and privileges. 
For Fall to accept $100,000 under these cir- 
cumstances was an act that lends itself to no 
reasonable interpretation except the odious 
one. Fall and Fall’s friends and Doheny 
and Doheny’s friends may explain and con- 
done; they may call attention to the old 
friendship between the two men when they 
shared the hardships of prospecting on the 
desert; they may try to make distinctions of 
guilt between Fall, who took the initiative by 
asking the loan, and Doheny who, as some of 
his friends say, couldn’t resist the generous 
impulse to meet the request of an old friend 
who had suffered reverses, even though he 
knew it was improper, and, in the event of 
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discovery, dangerous. In such excuses, the 
friends of the two men may find whatever 
extenuation they can. The plain fact will 
remain that that transaction points toward 
the place where grand juries grimly wait. 

That conclusion is embodied in a formal 
section of the revised statutes of the United 
States, that austere volume which expresses 
the appraisal and interpretation put upon 
men’s actions and motives by average com- 
mon sense. There may be exceptions—men 
so child-like, or so high-minded, that they 
can engage in a personal financial trans- 
action with each other, and yet remain in- 
flexible in their public relations—there may 
be such exceptions, but it will take a lot of 
proving to satisfy the rough common sense of 
a jury. 

Turning now to the field where the real dif- 
ficulties of drawing the line arise, the field of 
what is demanded by the finer proprieties 
from men who have held high office, consider 
the case of Mr. Taft, who provides an example 
of a sound instinct for taste and propriety. 
When Mr. Taft left the Presidency he was a 
poor man. From the age of thirty to the age 
of fifty-five he had been in the public service, 
and, in every office he held, his salary was 
barely sufficient for the needs the office im- 
posed upon him. On leaving the Presidency, 
Mr. Taft could unquestionably have joined 
any one of many law firms; and these firms 
could have afforded to give him large sums for 
the extra profits accruing to them from having 
an ex-President as a partner. 

One of Mr. Taft’s brothers was a member of 
one of the great New York law firms. It 
would have been the most natural thing in 
the world for Mr. Taft to join it. Mr. Taft, 
however, became a professor at Yale, where 
no commercial interest of any kind could 
hire any of the dignity and prestige that he 
carried with him from the White House. 
Occasionally, during these years of his Yale 
professorship, he accepted fees for his ability 
and experience in cases where it was clear, 
both from the nature of the case and the na- 
ture of Mr. Taft’s relation to it, that there 
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was no possible question of Mr. Taft’s getting 
any advantage from his former connection 
with the Government. The best known case 
of this sort that Mr. Taft had was wholly 
outside the United States—his service in an 
arbitrating capacity in a situation where the 
Canadian Government was on one side and 
some security holders of Canadian railways 
on the other. The only other form of re- 
munerative occupation Mr. Taft engaged in 
was lecturing. 

Mr. Taft was without means. He had a 
family. He had reached his fifty-fifth year 
before he left public office. He had, if any- 
thing, rather more need for concern than most 
men have, about a competency sufficient to 
give comfort and dignity to the declining 
years of an ex-President of the United 
States. But, rather than sell his influence or 
his prestige or what not, to corporations or 
law firms that could have and would have 
made him rich in a few years, and without 
great effort on his part—rather than do that, 
Mr. Taft chose to accumulate his competence 
by one of the most wearing kinds of labor 
known to men who have to make their for- 
tunes out of their brains, namely lecturing up 
and down the country, night after night, week 
in and week out, with all the physical and 
mental fatigue that goes with sleeping cars, 
broken railway journeys, and the vicissitudes 
of wash-stand-and-pitcher hotels in small 
towns—a different one every night. 

One rejoices to observe that Mr. Taft got 
out of this scrupulous observance of propriety, 
and out of the immense number of individual 
contacts with his fellow-countrymen that 
came to him through his choice cf the harder 
path—one is cheered to reflect that this ex- 
perience is one of the reasons Mr. Taft has 
to-day, in a unique sense and to an immense 
degree, the regard and affection of millions 
of our people. With Roosevelt and Wilson 
gone, Taft is the outstanding example of that 
type of public personality which really com- 
poses the keystone of popular government, 
those figures in public life with whom the 
people have become familiar by prolonged ex- 
perience and frequent contacts, and in whom 
they have a confidence whose completeness is 
marked by the fact that it is unconscious—a 
thing as completely taken for granted as the 
security of a great bridge, or the stability of 
the solid ground. It is not too much to say 
that Taft, with the background of knowledge 
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the public has of him, and in his present posi- 
tion as head of our highest court of justice, 
comes close to being an American-corner- 
stone of organized society. 


CLEVELAND AND JOHN W. DAVIS 


NOTHER former President, who in his 
closing years had much the same posi- 
tion as Mr. Taft, was Cleveland. Cleveland, 
when he left the Presidency, took a course 
similar to that of Mr. Taft. He retired to 
Princeton, and emerged only to become a 
trustee for the policy-holders of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, which was a public, 
not a commercial position. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that during the four years between his 
two terms in the White House, Mr. Cleve- 
land was an active member of a law firm in 
New York. And about that connection there 
is an interesting aspect which relates all this 
discussion to the present Presidential year 
and to some of the men now conspicuous as 
Presidential possibilities. 

The law firm with which Mr. Cleveland was 
connected from 1889 to 1893—and without 
impairing his availability for a second term 
in the White House—is still in existence. 
There have been some changes among the 
partners, and the present name of the firm is 
Stetson, Jennings, Russel, and Davis. The 
Davis of the present firm is John W. Davis, 
former American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, formerly Solicitor-General of the 
United States, former member of Congress 
from West Virginia, and—to name the great- 
est of his present distinctions—a logical and 
well-equipped candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. 

For more than a year, many persons who 
admit what has just been said about Mr. 
Davis as a potential Presidential candidate, 
have been saying that, admitting his high 
qualities, he is nevertheless rendered unavail- 
able because, after he retired from public life 
and sought a competence, he joined this law 
firm, of which Grover Cleveland was once a 
member. They say he is rendered unavail- 
able by the fact that his law firm represents 
J. P. Morgan and Company, and other Wall 
Street interests. The Democrats who have 
been saying this are chiefly the sort of Demo- 
crats who are for Mr. McAdoo—which fact 
brings us to a pointed comparison of Mr. 
Davis’s case with Mr. McAdoo’s. 

The assertion that Mr. Davis is made un- 
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available by his legal connections rests on the 
political argument that it lays him open to the 
charge of having his mind run more upon 
measures benefiting money than upon mea- 
sures benefiting men. No one who knows 
Mr. Davis believes that his present connec- 
tions have changed him in the least from 
what he was as the representative in Congress 
of a district of West Virginia. Yet it is held 
against him politically that he is a lawyer 
for a rich client, although the rich client in 
his case is one against whom no one has 
ever raised any question of probity. This 
argument having been given currency about 
Mr. Davis’s legal services to Mr. Morgan, 
it was little wonder that the same ar- 
gument was raised in even a more intemper- 
ate form when it transpired that Mr. McAdoo 
was the lawyer for a rich man—and a rich 
man so careless about standards of public 
propriety as Mr. Doheny pretty clearly is. 

Out of all this, one of two conclusions would 
seem to follow: Either Mr. McAdoo is un- 
available; or else Mr. Davis is available. 
Certainly the McAdoo people, if they are 
going on with McAdoo as their candidate, 
cannot continue to make their former ar- 
gument about Mr. Davis being unavailable. 
How much real justice is there in either posi- 
tion? The implication against Mr. Davis is 
that no lawyer engaged in corporation prac- 
tice in New York can be interested in the 
rights of the common man. That implica- 
tion needs only to be put in words, for its 
absurdity to be realized. 


ETHICS AND CABINET MEMBERS 


UST what does the public expect of former 
| cabinet officers, and other mcn who have 

retired from the public service? Public 
opinion does not ask all Cabinet officers to 
adopt the austerely renunciatory policy Mr. 
Taft followed after he left the Presidency, 
but it does ask some such high standard as 
Caesar’s wife’s, not only from its ex-Presi- 
dents, but from its prospective Presidents. 

There have been many Cabinet members 
who, when they left office, scrupulously re- 
fused to touch, as lawyers or in any other 
commercial way, any questions relating to 
the department of which they were form- 
erly the head. This is true of the majority 
of ex-Cabinet officers. It will be even more 
true in the future, for it is out of seeing the 
evils of laxness illustrated in such scandals 


as the present that higher standards and nicer 
proprieties are evolved. 

Likewise it has been the custom, and prop- 
erly so, for men in high government positions 
to refuse, after they have become agents of 
the Government, to deal with their former 
associates in business. If, for example, Mr. 
Weeks as Secretary of War desired to buy 
land near Boston for an arsenal, he would 
not buy it from his old firm in that city. If 
it turned out that his old firm had the best 
available site, Mr. Weeks would unques- 
tionably insist upon the President’s know- 
ing the circumstances and taking the re- 
sponsibility; and would otherwise be meti- 
culous in making sure that all the facts of 
the transaction were made public before the 
contract was concluded. 

This sense of propriety, which rests on a 
real knowledge of the legal meaning of trus- 
teeship, has been practically universal. The 
standard of the executives of the Government 
has been very high. Presidents and Cabi- 
nets neither directly nor indirectly have prof- 
ited by their positions. It is because there 
has been a high standard that the exception 
revealed by the present scandal has aroused 
such shame and resentment. 

Does this standard of propriety mean that 
after a man leaves the government service, 
after having made the financial sacrifice which 
such service implies, he is not to accept such 
law business as any other man may accept 
without question? In certain ways it cer- 
tainly limits him—it has in the past, and in 
the future will limit him even more. There 
will always be a suspicion of impropriety in 
his using his knowledge, gained in the govern- 
ment service, in behalf of private persons 
doing business with the Government—par- 
tiularly if his party is still in power and 
therefore his influence presumably unim- 
paired. There will also be an impropriety in 
his lending his name, with the dignity at- 
tached to it by his having served in the Cabi- 
net, to people or corporations, commercial or 
otherwise, whose own reputations lack dig- 
nity and character. He will himself have to 
decide what dignity his name has, and what 
dignity his prospective business associates 
have or lack. In the future this decision will 
have to be very carefully made, for the public 
will be a jealous mistress of reputations made 
in its service. 

The sudden tightening up of standards of 
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propriety, arising out of this scandal of Mr. 
Fall’s misdeeds, hurts Mr. McAdoo’s chances 
in a way that seems very unfair to him. 
Some of Mr. McAdoo’s supporters speak of 
the publicity given to his connection with 
Doheny as a conspiracy. If there was a 
conspiracy, it was one which Mr. Doheny 
had with himself, for his testimony alone was 
sufficient. Yet Mr. McAdoo’s explanation 
of his connection with Doheny covered the 
case. He accepted legal work from a well- 
known oil company. That work involved no 
relations with the Administration of which he 
had been a part. It took him into another 
country. When Mr. McAdoo accepted the 
retainer, he did not know Mr. Doheny’s 
standards as revealed by subsequent knowl- 
edge. There was even good reason why Mr. 
McAdoo should suspect nothing, for so high- 
minded a man as Franklin K. Lane had left 
the Cabinet and had already become vice- 
president of the Doheny company. 


THE CASE OF MR. LANE 


HIS connection of Mr. Lane with the 
Doheny Company illustrates several 
phases of the whole question. Lane spent the 
fourteen years from the time he was forty- 
one until he was fifty-five, as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner and member of the Cab- 
inet. That he was a valuable public servant 
is proved by the fact that Wilson elevated 
him from the first office to the second. His 
highest official salary was $12,000 a year. He 
had a wife and two children. He could not, 
or at least he did not, save any money. 
Persons distant from Washington, and mov- 
ing in a more simple background, may think 
Lane ought to have saved. Possibly a man 
very strongly and steadily vigilant to lead a 
simple life could save some money on a Cabi- 
net member’s salary in Washington. But the 
fact is, practically none ever do. Lane used 
to say to friends that when he should go out 
of office he would not have enough money to 
pay his railroad fare back to his California 
home. That is the common state of men in 
public life who do not have private fortunes. 
Lane solved his personal problem by re- 
signing. He took a job with Mr. Doheny— 
this same Doheny—as vice-president of his 
oil company at a salary of $50,000 a year. 
Lane was a high-minded man. Let there 
be no doubt of that. His whole life, not only 
in public office but in his personal career be- 
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fore he entered public office, had been de- 
voted to the ethical and progressive side of 
public controversies. It always seemed to 
me a striking thing that the last words Lane 
ever wrote, the closing phrase of a fragmen- 
tary manuscript found in the room where he 
died, the final words in the published volume 
of his life and letters, were “the subordina- 
tion of humanity to industry.” Lane, in the 
presence of death, and describing a supposi- 
tious conversation he hoped to have with 
Lincoln when he should reach the other shore, 
spoke of “the subordination of humanity to 
industry’’ as the great problem of the present 
day, about the solution of which he would 
talk with Lincoln when he should meet him. 

Lane would never have done anything 
questionable for his new employer, or for 
anybody else. He never would have joined 
Mr. Doheny’s corporation if he had thought 
Mr. Doheny would expect from him any sort 
of service not consistent with a high sense of 
propriety. 

For just what purpose did Doheny hire 
Lane, and all the others? Doheny himself, 
speaking of George Creel, said: “I paid him 
for his influence.” Did he also think he was 
buying the influence of Lane, and Gregory, 
and McAdoo, and all the other former officials 
he employed? Maybe Doheny in his heart 
expected more than the other man thought he 
expected. Maybe Doheny hired a man for 
one thing, when he expected another thing; 
used one form of words when the contract 
was made, counting craftily on a somewhat 
different thing so soon as the man should be 
in his employ. If this suggestion seems to 
ascribe something a little sinister to Doheny, 
the justification is that, looking at it after 
the event, there is inevitably a sinister sug- 
gestion in the rather wholesale way in which 
Doheny hired former officials—even such for- 
mer officials as George Creel, who was not a 
lawyer, and whose value to Doheny, as re- 
spects one period of their relations, lay in 
Creel’s acquaintance with Josephus Daniels 
when the latter was Secretary of the Navy- 
and Creel’s ability, therefore, to introduce 
Doheny’s agent to Daniels for a chance to 
talk about Teapot Dome. It was a value 
that turned out to be no value; for old 
Daniels was adamant about keeping Teapot 
Dome for the Government. Also, Creel quit 
the connection rather explosively when he 
learned that his employer was Doheny’s agent. 
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This disposition of Doheny to seek out 
former public officials and hire them had, 
| have said, a sinister color. It had the ap- 
pearance of looking for men who were “next”’ 
to other men. And yet, it might have been 
some other trait in Doheny’s personality. 
George Creel, who has some gift of artistic 
insight and, when emotion gets him going, 
a most vivid vocabulary of unfavorable char- 
acterization, says this hiring of prominent 
men was not sinister on Doheny’s part. At 
least, Creel says it was not sinister in the sense 
of using these men for material advantage. 
When Creel said this, he was thoroughly 
angry at Doheny, and had no reason to be 
charitable toward him. Creel, in fact, when 
he parted from his employment with Doheny 
four years ago, did so in anger. And Creel 
says that Doheny is a case of “Napoleonic 
dementia’”—the phrase is Creel’s. Creel 
says that Doheny used to hire these men for 
the sense of power it gave him to have promi- 
nent men working for him; that Doheny 
bought living prominent men, as other rich 
men buy old paintings of prominent men long 
dead; that Doheny got his satisfaction out of 
having a living ex-Cabinet member sitting at 
a subordinate desk in his office, rather than 
in having a Holbein portrait of a long-dead 
burgomaster on his walls. According to 
Creel’s theory, Doheny got sufficient value 
for the $50,000 a year he paid Lane out of 
what one may call the ornamental aspect of 
the relation—the implication of proprietorship, 
the suggestion of power inherent in having 
a former Cabinet member in a corner of his 
office. 

Incidentally, there is another interesting 
distinction here: an ex-office-holder who be- 
comes a salaried employee of one corporation 
is commonly in a much less independent 
situation than one who merely takes fees 
from various corporations. Lawyers attach 
a good deal of importance to this distinction. 
A man who sells all his time and services to 
one man or one corporation, runs greater risk 
of the implication that he is selling his pres- 
tige and reputation. Such a man needs, 
therefore, to exercise the more scrutiny 
about the character of his prospective em- 
ployer, and about the purposes that em- 
ployer may expect him to serve. 

Dismissing Creel’s theory about Doheny’s 
motive for whatever value it may have (it 
seems a little whimsical), and returning to the 


more material aspects of Doheny’s employ- 
ment of ex-Cabinet members, it is utterly in- 
credible that Doheny should have said, when 
he asked these men to work for him, “I am 
paying you for your influence.” If Doheny 
had used those words (the equivalent of which 
he did say after the event, when he was 
testifying before the Committee)—if Doheny 
had used those words, verbally or in the 
written contract, at the time he was employ- 
ing the men, they would never have accepted 
his offer. 

Not only that. If, after the employment, 
Lane had discovered that any of Doheny’s 
purposes, even purposes remote from the scope 
of Lane’s own work—if he had found that 
any of Doheny’s purposes turned out to be 
unlawful or even of dubious propriety, Lane 
would have resigned. Even though Doheny 
should have carried on wicked purposes with 
his left hand, and only acquainted Lane with 
the perfectly proper purposes of his right 
hand, if accident should reveal to the right 
hand what the left hand was doing, Lane 
would have resigned. When McAdoo learned, 
under sensational circumstances, of Doheny’s 
apparently improper purposes in connection 
with Fall, McAdoo quit. 

Suppose Doheny wanted a lease of govern- 
ment land; suppose he had asked Lane to go 
to Washington and make an argument for 
that lease before Lane’s own successor in the 
Interior Department, Judge Payne. Need 
Lane have hesitated? Lane would undoubt- 
edly have been taking advantage of experience 
and information acquired in his own former 
incumbency in the Department. He would 
have known about Department policy; he 
probably would have information about the 
particular piece of land involved. 

The answer, in this case, is that Lane never 
would have done it. Lane would not have 
done it because he was a high-minded man. 
Also, the rule of propriety in this sort of case 
is well established. There is no law against 
an ex-Cabinet member coming before his suc- 
cessor to represent a private interest; but if 
any ex-Cabinet member should do it, he would 
lose caste with the man on the government 
side of the table, and the net result would be 
that the private interest would be hurt rather 
than benefited through being represented by 
a former official. 

It is quite true that an honest ex-official 
could state his client’s case frankly to his 
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honest successor, and his honest successor 
could state the answer with equal frankness, 
without any necessary embarrassment to 
either. This is theoretically correct, but it 
takes the element of honesty completely for 
granted. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, honesty could be taken for granted. 
But there is also involved a question of good 
taste and decent appearances. And so the 
clear tendency, already expressed in statutes 
and regulations as respects the income tax 
department, for example, is to say that an 
ex-official shall not do business with his 
successor or his former associates for at least 
two years after the former official has left 
the department. Also, it is the tendency of 
lawyers, meticulous about appearances, to 
hesitate about taking cases before their for- 
mer associates in public office. 


McADOO AND DOHENY 


O RETURN to a different kind of case, 

a case of the completely impeccable and 
uncriticizable use of influence, or rather, the 
completely blameless use of fame acquired 
in the public service, the case of McAdoo and 
Doheny: 

Doheny wanted a lawyer to appear before 
the President of Mexico and argue that a 
certain section of the new Mexican Con- 
stitution (to the effect that minerals and oils 
beneath the surface of the land belong to the 
Government) should not be made retroactive 
as to land acquired long before, by Doheny 
or other American owners of land in Mexico. 
That was a perfectly proper issue and a good 
argument could be made for it. In fact, 
the argument Doheny wanted made is iden- 
tical with one of the fundamental tenets of 
organized society. Our own Government 
believed in Doheny’s position so strongly that 
we said we would refuse to recognize the new 
Mexican Government until it should say that 
this clause of their new constitution would 
not be made retroactive. 

That is the argument Doheny wanted 
made before President Obregon. He wanted 
it made by a good lawyer. And by a good 
lawyer he didn’t mean merely a lawyer cap- 
able of making a clear exposition of a point of 
constitutional law. Doheny had a passion- 
ate faith in his position, not merely for the sake 
of its effect on his own property in Mexico, 
but also for the good of organized society as he 
saw it. Doheny felt that his position would 
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speak for itself if he could get it before Obre- 
gon’s attention. What he wanted was a 
lawyer who could get Obregon to listen. 
Doheny might have sent down the best con- 
stitutional lawyer in America, but if he were 
unknown by reputation in Mexico City— 
if he were merely John Jones or William 
Brown, he might have drummed his heels 
in Obregon’s outer office for months. He 
might never have got near Obregon’s office, 
much less Obregon’s ear. 

What Doheny wanted to hire from McAdoo 
was the fame that would get McAdoo into 
Obregon’s office. That fame McAdoo had 
secured for himself through having been 
Secretary of the Treasury in the United 
States. That was what was worth the dif- 
ference between, say, $1,000 to Lawyer 
John Brown, and $25,000 to Lawyer Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo. That was the sense in 
which Doheny wanted McAdoo’s influence. 
McAdoo had that influence. He could not 
divest himself of it if he wanted to. In that 
sense, every former public official has an 
added value by virtue of his public experi- 
ence. He cannot divest himself of it. We 
cannot take it away from him by any statute, 
and there is no reason why we should. 

Of course, Obregon might have had an addi- 
tional point of view. Obregon was very 
anxious to get recognition from the American 
Government. He might have reasoned that 
McAdoo, being a powerful person in America, 
could serve his purposes. He might have 
looked forward to the possibility of McAdoo 
being the next President, and because of that 
anticipation might have been more attentive 
to McAdoo’s arguments. That, however, is 
a refinement about the use of influence or 
fame that it is difficult to take account of in 
any rigid way. 


STRICTER STANDARDS 


NE thing is certain: these situations have 

been arising in greater and greater num- 
bers, and will continue to increase. President 
Harding said: “Less government in_busi- 
ness.”” But, though he said it, and honestly 
hoped it, he didn’t achieve it. The in- 
creased quantity and complexity of the con- 
tacts between government and business is 
making it less and less possible for any 
lawyer who conducts a general practice to 
refrain from appearance before one depart- 
ment or another of the Government—the 
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Supreme Court, the income tax unit of the 
Treasury, the Court of Claims, the Tariff 
Commission, committees of Congress, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Commissioner 
of Immigration—and literally scores of others. 
If we are to forbid the appearance of former 
Federal officials before departments of the 
Federal Government, we shall certainly create 
a motive on the part of lawyers for being 
cautious about holding office, or in any re- 
spect working for the Government, at any 
period of their careers. 

Nevertheless, the clear fact is that there is 
an obvious tendency toward setting up stric- 
ter and stricter standards of taste, propriety, 
and law, on this point; both as respects the 
inner conscience of the individuals involved 
and as respects the public attitude on these 
practices. This is reflected in the widespread 
feeling, which prevailed for the moment at 
least, about the effect on McAdoo’s avail- 
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ability for the Presidency, of his having been 
Doheny’s lawyer. The fact that McAdoo’s 
retainer by Doheny was for work done 
wholly in Mexico, and for a purpose identi- 
cal with the official purpose of our own gov- 
ernment; the fact that McAdoo had no re- 
motest connection whatever with the leases 
that compose the oil scandal; the fact that 
McAdoo’s retainer raised no question what- 
ever affecting his personal reputation or his 
reputation as a lawyer—all that became 
clear immediately after McAdoo volunteered 
to appear before the committee, and within a 
week after the sensation that involved his 
name. Nevertheless, the idea that his po- 
litical availability was affected continued. 
The fact is sufficient proof of the suspicious 
scrutiny with which the public tends increas- 
ingly to view the contacts of public men, 
past or prospective, with the relations be- 
tween the Government and “ big business.” 
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by 
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Labor’s Blow to Caste in Britain 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


UIETLY and without violence a 

social revolution has happened in 

England with the advent of the 

Labor party to the powerof gov- 

ernment. There is no outward 

sign of a new era in the history 

of England, beginning with the premiership of 

Ramsay Macdonald. One sees no difference 

yet in the daily life of the masses. There has 

been no alteration in State ceremonial and the 

ritual of Parliament. But every one is aware 

that the strongest barriers in the social struc- 
ture of Great Britain have been smashed. 

Gone forever is the age-long allegiance to 
the caste system dividing class from:class by 
invisible but deep-dug trenches of sentiment 
and prestige. Departed are the privileges, so 
long and so jealously guarded, of a wealthy 
and leisured crowd who spoke with a certain 
accent learned at the public schools and Uni- 
versities, who dressed in a particular way 
which was so much a matter of importance 
that a gentleman of the old school would have 
died rather than be seen in the wrong kind of 
tie, and who shared among themselves the 
high offices of State, whatever party was in 
power, by right of blood, rank, or possessions. 
Broken for all time is the belief of the “upper 
class”’ as they called themselves, with a com- 
placent self-conceit that the masses of manual 
labor would never rise to the possibility of 
leadership because of their social ignorance, 
their bad manners, their way of speech, and 
their general inferiority. 

By some miraculous change of opinion 
working among the inarticulate masses, the 
most conservative country in Europe, with 
the exception of Spain, has come under the 
dominion of Socialists and one-time slum- 
dwellers. By a political upheaval of factory 
hands, agricultural laborers, and the inhabi- 
tants of mean streets, resentful of the present 
distress caused by the price of war and a bad 
peace, the old traditions of English aristo- 
cracy, the spirit of the feudal system, which 
survived many attacks and changes, and the 


entrenched snobbishness of the middle classes 
have received a knock-out blow. 

Something has passed from England which 
not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s 
men-will ever be able to restore. Some of its 
dignity has gone, some of its splendor, some of 
its old-fashioned customs of social life, some 
of its romance. 

On the night of the election which defeated 
the Conservatives, | went to a gathering of 
smart people who were waiting for the results 
to be announced on a screen. It was a night 
black with fog in which some of the guests 
saw an ominous portent of the darkness of 
England’s fate, and many of them had to 
abandon their motor cars and grope their way 
to this reception. Among them were many 
titled folk of the old régime and young bloods 
from the Universities with sisters and girl 
friends. When the first election results came 
through showing victory after victory for 
Labor, there were groans and cries of dismay 
not without laughter, but also with a note of 
real anxiety and alarm among the older folk. 
One young gentleman set the tone for the 
younger crowd.by saying in a whimsical voice 
with an Oxford accent: “Well, that’s the end 
of England. Let’s keep up the dance while 
the Empire falls to ruin!”’ and he led his part- 
ner to the next fox-trot. Buta lady of the old 
aristocratic caste beckoned me into a deserted 
corner of the room and spoke to me gravely of 
the new situation. | think she expressed the 
feeling of the patrician crowd. 

“If Labor gets into power,”’ she said, “it will 
be a revolution without bloodshed, and that is 
better a thousand times than a revolution of 
violence. All the same, our day is done. 
Democracy will sit in the high places of the 
land. Weshall be ruled by men and women 
who have had no previous experience of 
government and who do not inherit our tradi- 
tions. I’m not afraid. It may be best so. 


But it is the end of a chapter and nothing 
will ever be the same again.” 
On the whole, apart from a temporary 











panic because of the fear of a capital levy, the 
conservative classes of England have taken 
their defeat in a plucky and good humored 
way and have shown the utmost courtesy 
to the Labor crowd who have stepped into 
their places. There has been no word of 
incivility from the aristocrats to the demo- 
crats on matters of form or social custom, 
which formerly were considered of the highest 
importance. But it is idle to pretend that 
among the people of the old régime there is 
not a sense of the world having slipped be- 
neath their feet when 
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office, and one of them, anxious to do the 
right thing, had gone down on two knees 
instead of on one when the King held out his 
hand after a genial speech to all of them. 
Then on the following morning they came 
down Whitehall at an early hour—far too 
early for the permanent officials—wearing 
dump hats and rather shabby overcoats, 
carrying hand bags, and looking rather like 
commercial travelers on their morning round. 

J.H. Thomas, formerly the leader of the rail- 
waymen and now Colonial Secretary, tells the 
story of his first ap- 





the Government of 
Great Britain and its 
offices of State have 
been taken over by 
six coal miners, three 
mill workers, one iron 
moulder, one engine 
cleaner, two engineers, 
one telegraph opera- 
tor, one hairdresser, 
and three elementary 
school teachers—al- 
though Ramsay Mac- 
donald has added to 
his cabinet two or 
three peers, a former 
Viceroy of India, and 
a sprinkling of “high- 
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pearance at his office. 

“T was met by a 
porter on the steps. 
‘Whom do you want 
to see?’ he asked very 
haughtily. 

““l’m not quite 
sure, replied Mr. 
Thomas. ‘I want the 
Colonial Office.’ 

““Yes, but whom 
do you want to see?’ 

“*T want to see the 
office,’ said Thomas. 
‘I’m the Colonial 
Secretary.’ ””’ 

The porter looked 
at him with arrogance 








brows.”’ 





It is a shock to 
every tradition of 
English Government 
that a man like John 
R. Clynes, a real son 


“IT’S: A PRETTY BIG HOUSE!” 


Ramsay Macdonald, leader of the victorious Labor 

party, the accession of whose cabinet deals much that is 

oldest and most reverenced in English social and political 

traditions a severe blow. He is quizzically survey- 

ing “Chequers,” the country residence of the British 
Premiers 


and contempt, and 
then turning to an- 
other porter said in 
an audible voice: 
“Oh, another shell 
shock patient!” 


of the people, born and 

bred in mean streets, should be Lord Privy 
Seal of England, an office which in former days 
was given only to great noblemen. It is almost 
a matter of apoplexy to elderly generals, who 
went from Eton to Sandhurst before joining 
expensive regiments and commanding the 
forces of the Empire, that the Secretary of 
State for War should be little Stephen Walsh, 
who was brought up in a board school and 
who would fall off a horse if he knew which 
side to mount. 

But it was the doorkeepers of the govern- 
ment offices who were the most astonished 
men, the most outraged caste, on the morning 
when the Labor party took over the reins of 
power. The new ministers had kissed hands 
with the King on receiving their seals of 


“| was not very 
flattered,” said Mr. Thomas, “but at all 
events | had arrived.” 

Some of these porters, messengers, and 
office boys in the government offices have 
been mightily embarrassed because the new 
ministers shake hands with them in a genial 
and comradely way. 

These new Labor ministers have already 
stirred up the civil service and broken the 
crusted traditions of the permanent officials. 
The heads of departments did not get to work 
before eleven o’clock. In any case, as | knew 
in the old days from my own father, it was not 
decent to disturb them before they had read 
the Times, washed their hands, — polished 
their nails, and discussed the weather with 
their colleagues. But Ramsay Macdonald 
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and his friends have not only begun work 
themselves at ten o'clock and earlier but have 
insisted in no uncertain way that the heads 
of departments should be ready to answer 
questions and get busy at the same time. It 
is beginning to break the spirit of elderly 
gentlemen who dislike being hustled in these 
democratic ways. Also, a great deal of red 
tape has been cut already by men who want 
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have none of the arrogance of the newly 
arrived Jack in office, and some of them at 
least decline to forget their humble origin. 
Indeed, their politeness to some of their visi- 
tors of high degree is extremely embarrassing 
to the latter. Stephen Walsh, the new Min- 
ister for War, or ‘Little Stee”’ as-he is called, 
is entirely unable to conceal his reverence for 
generals, and whenever any of them seek his 
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LEAVING THE PRESENCE 
J. H. Thomas, Secretary for the Colonies, the Premier, John R. Clynes, the Lord Privy Seal, and Arthur Hender- 


son, Secretary for Home Affairs, as they left Buckingham Palace after reception by the King. 


to get straight to the facts without all that 
interdepartmental ritual of officials who pass 
papers from room to room and refer back to 
colleagues and subordinates before allowing 
themselves to take the responsibility of any 
statement of fact of the most elementary kind. 
Philip Snowden made Whitehall tremble 
to its very foundations by cutting down the 
estimates for all departments except that of 
Education and demanding the dismissal of 
thousands of temporary clerks whose jobs are 
no longer of service to the State. 

On the other hand the new Labor ministers 


Labor was “in” 


presence he stands almost to attention, re- 
fuses to sit while they are standing, and shows 
them to the door which he insists upon open- 
ing himself. “Look here,’’ said Field Marshal 
Sir William Robertson, “you mustn’t do 
that, you know! You’re my chief now.” 
But “Little Stee’’ shook his head. “I know 
my own place,” he said. “You have com- 
manded Armies in the field when | was noth- 
ing but a private in the ranks.” 

The Foreign Office and the diplomatic 
service have been most shaken in spirit by 
the invasion of democracy. More even than 
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the civil service their ranks were recruited 
solely from the aristocracy. Their appoint- 
ments were by patronage and given mostly 
to men of noble family, blue blood, and Uni- 
versity distinction. They could speak foreign 
languages, but they could not understand the 
English language unless it was spoken in the 
accent of Christ Church, Oxford. They shud- 
dered if any visitor wore the wrong number of 
buttons on his coat. They felt faint if he 
dropped an “h”’ in the course of conversation. 
Now it is an awful thing to them to know that 
a man named Jim O’Grady has been offered 
appointment as Ambassador to Russia, whose 
recognition has been entirely against their 
passionate instincts. Jim O’Grady as the 
successor of Sir George Buchanan and a long 
line of elegant diplomats—it is incredible and 
very shocking to all the traditions of English 
history. The sacred spell has been broken 
and the diplomatic service of the old school 
will never recover from these social blows. 
High society in England,. and especially 
that society which follows the Court, has not 
yet recovered, as | write, from the announce- 
ment that the King has approved of a number 
of appointments of Labor members to offices 
in the Royal household. A Scottish miner is 
a Lord Commissioner of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. A member for Wigan—the very 
name of that Lancashire town has always 
been received with roars of laughter in any 
music hall—is Comptroller of the King’s 
Household. At all Royal communities he 
takes precedence over the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, Lord Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and over Secretaries of State. Certainly 
the King himself is less perturbed than any 
member of his Court by this democratic 
control, because he is far more used to inter- 
course with the representatives of Labor than 
most of the nobles and has always had a frank 
and easy way with them which puts them 
perfectly at theirease. All the same, it is not 
easy to imagine the Royal Court invaded by 
men who began life in mines and factories 
and who have not practised the art of walking 
backward in State ceremonies or looking grace- 
ful and picturesque figures in Court costumes. 
The whole question of costume is disturbing 
high society more even than the fear of a capi- 
tal levy. For really what is going to happen 
to poor old England when the political hos- 
tesses of Downing Street are ladies who have 
been in the habit of making their own dresses, 
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cooking their own meals, and even doing their 
own domestic washing? What can be ‘said 
of the Royal Court when the Vice-Chamber- 
lain of the Royal household worked in an iron 
foundry, and looks like it, while his wife 
bought her gowns in a little draper’s shop in 
a back street of Smethwick? What will 
happen to the social side of Downing Street 
when the wife of a Minister of State like Mrs. 
Tom Shaw finds London a bit dull after Lan- 
cashire and misses the mill girls with their 
shawls over their heads, while the wife of the 
Lord Privy Seal is disgusted with her official 
residence because its furniture does not in- 
clude a sewing machine? 

The Labor members are anxious to conform 
as far as possible to the conventions of clothes 
and costumes, but, as one of them said 
stoutly, “they’re not going to make guys of 
themselves even for the sake of office.” . One 
of them from Scotland called upon a solicitor 
I know and asked his advice about the right 
clothes for the Pilgrims’ Dinner in*honor of 
the new American Ambassador; Mr. Kellogg. 
“An evening suit with tails, white tie, and 
white waistcoat,” said the solicitor. The 
Scottish labor leader went as far as the white 
tie but would not stomach the white waist- 
coat. He wore a black one and was surprised 
to find that only one other man at the dinner 
wore a black waistcoat with a white tie: the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 

Then there was the difficult and expensive 
question of Court dress. Full Court suit 
costs £150 and is abeautiful thing, with a gold 
laced coat, white satin knee-breeches, and 
white silk stockings, with a cocked hat. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald settled the question with 
the King by a modest compromise. My son 
happened to be the first to hear of it. He was 
ordering a new suit and the tailor confided 
the dread secret. “In strict confidence,” 
he said, “1 don’t mind telling you that | have 
just been making the Prime Minister’s Court 
dress. Here it is!” He held up a pair of 
black satin breeches and mentioned the price 
of £15. They are to be worn with an ordi- 
nary dress coat and black silk stockings. 

Already, however, the advent of the Labor 
party to power has broken every tradition 
of social etiquette in the world of fashion, and 
the old aristocracy might well turn in their 
graves if they had a vision of a political recep- 
tion in one of the great houses of London to 
which | went the other night. The women 
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THE APPANAGE OF AN ANCIENT CUSTOM 
Ceremony attendant on the opening of the British Parliament brings forth all the pomp and circumstance of cen- 
turies of tradition. The coach carrying the King and the Queen is seen leaving the House of Lords. It is 
conceivable that ceremonies of this sort under Labor cabinets may eventually disappear 
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members of Parliament were guests of honor 
in the house of a great lady who still keeps 
up a splendid state, whose house is still 
magnificent, whose footmen are still elegant 
and discreet in her marble halls. Many 
carriages drew up before the awning and some 
of the ladies were in beautiful dresses with 
diamonds in their hair as in the old days of 
social England. But | noticed that many of 
the guests came on foot, having taken the 
omnibus or underground from little suburban 
homes, and when they proceeded upstairs 
regarded by the portraits of patrician ladies of 
ancient times | was a little amused to see that 
these dear women of democracy had made no 
pretence at all of fashionable attire but were 
in simple frocks with high-necked blouses such 
as they would wear at their own tea tables. 
They were not abashed by the splendid ladies 
around them, they were perfectly at their 
ease, and there was no distinction of class or 
caste made by the hostess or any of the guests. 
That was rather fine. That was the spirit 
of England at its best without a trace of that 
snobbishness which used to be a curse. 

The wife of one of the members of the 
Government worked as a servant-maid at 
Oxford while her future husband, J. J]. Lawson, 
who was one of ten children of a Cumberland 
miner and was himself a miner at twelve 
years of age, studied economic history at 
Ruskin College, where his fees were paid by 
the trade union. Another minister’s wife 
never allowed her husband to make a speech 
unless she sat on the platform by his side, 
and she now feels aggrieved because she can- 
not act as his secretary in Whitehall and 
shelter him from all those designing females 
who haunt the streets of London and lie 
in wait for innocent Scotsmen. With these 
ladies as leaders of political society it is possi- 
ble that London under a Labor Government 
will be a very respectable city, at least in the 
presence of ministers’ wives. In any case 
the old prerogatives of wealth and birth have 
passed forever. The barriers between classes 
have broken down. The younger generation 
of England cannot count any more on getting 
good jobs and stepping into their fathers’ 
shoes merely because they happen to be the 
sons of their fathers. One sees the change 
already in the spirit of the Universities. In 
the old days, not so long ago, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Unions were the training 
schools of future statesmen, diplomats, and 
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lawyers. By the toss of a coin men like F. E. 
Smith (now Lord Birkenhead) and Winston 
Churchill decided whether they would be 
Liberals or Conservatives. It did not matter 
very much because it was simply a question 
of ins and outs. For when the conservatives 
were in, these jolly good comrades who had 
shown a little talent received the patronage 
which they expected; and when the Liberals 
were in, the other group of young gentlemen 
had no less favor. Politics was an agreeable 
and sometimes an exciting game, played by 
men who had been to the same schools, who 
belonged to the same social set, who shared 
out the same jobs, and who acted together 
always with an almost religious devotion to 
preserve these rights and privileges to their 
own crowd. It is true that now and again 
strange fellows broke through, like Lloyd 
George. It is true that for years past Parlia- 
ment had become rather a bear garden, but 
the front benches still divided the spoils; 
and the civil service, the diplomatic service, 
the law to some extent, and the Church in its 
higher ranks, all were reserved for the high 
caste. This system gave a sense of security 
to the younger sons of noblemen and the old 
gentry. Now there is no such security, and 
University men of general talent but of no 
particular genius will have to compete for 
places with the sons of miners and millhands 
who generally study harder and know more of 
life in its realities. Because, strange as it may 
seem, the members of this Labor Government 
in England, even those who came from the 
working ranks, are not mere ignorant dema- 
gogues who broke their way through by loud- 
mouthed violence and street-corner oratory 
but are on the whole quite as well educated 
as their conservative opponents and, in many 
cases, more entitled to the term of ‘“‘intellec- 
tual” than those who speak with the Oxford 
accent. Ramsay Macdonald himself has 
been a life-long student. Philip Snowden 
is a book-worm. John R. Clynes carries a 
pocket Shakespeare with him on every railway 
journey. And the sons of these men, or of 
some of them, are actually at Oxford “swat- 
ting” in a way that is rather distressing to 
their friends who belong to the old tradition. 
This social revolution will not seem so strange 
to American readers who do not realize the 
strength and endurance of the aristocratic 
structure of English life, but truly it is amaz- 
ing to all English folk, and to the die-hards 
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Premier Macdonald, though his career has given him but little time or desire for conventional functions and 
much formality, dines with H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and Frank B. Kellogg, the American Ambassador 


of the old régime it seems the beginning, of 
Bolshevism. It is certainly the beginning of 
a new era, not without danger ahead because 
of the extreme forces pressing behind the 
present leaders. | happen to. know some of 
those leaders like Ramsay Macdonald and 
Philip Snowden and | know them to be men 
of moderation who believe in constitutional 
reform and not at all in revolution by force, 
but they are also men who will adopt new 
methods of work and governance and are 
impatient of the slow and cautious and formal 
ways of the conservative tradition. The 
rapidity with which they have recognized 
Russia, cut down the estimates, and tackled 
the subject of unemployment at home and 
policy abroad has taken the breath away from 
permanent officials and made Whitehall feel 
like Wall Street in a time of financial crisis. 
New brooms sweep clean is an old proverb, 
and the brooms of the Labor Government 
are stirring up a lot of dust. But whether 
they are going to last is another question, 
which I for one cannot answer. There are 
troubles ahead in the way of industrial strikes 


which may bring Labor down with a crash 
and lead to a conservative reaction, which for 
a time at least may bring back the old sem- 
blance of things. If so it will only be a pass- 
ing truce, because it is inevitable, in my opin- 
ion, that the spirit of democracy in England 
and the new methods are bound to prevail 
over old customs and old habits of thought 
which have outlived their meaning. 

Meanwhile the humorists in high places are 
waiting with a mingled sense of agony and 
amusement for the next State ceremony, when 
Tom Griffiths of the Steel Smelters Union 
directs the peers and peeresses to their places 
with a white wand, when Jack Davidson of the 
Ironfounders Union orders the State trum- 
peters to sound the fanfare, and when Johnny 
Parkinson of Wigan, now Comptroller of the 
King’s Household, is confronted by a strike 
of Royal servants because he calls the Mistress 
of the Robes ‘‘my dear,” shakes hands with the 
flunkeys, and cuts down the wine allowance 
of the King’s coachmen. At private dinner 
parties the old régime is inventing gossip 
of that kind and laughing vengefully. 

















CLEMENCE DANE 
An Englishwoman whose novels and plays—of which ‘‘ Will Shakespeare,” ‘A Bill of Divorcement,” and “The Way 


Things Happen,” are the better known—have secured for her a definite distinction in English letters. 


She writes here 


on a subject which her ability and achievement peculiarly fit her to discuss—and one that is uppermost in the minds of 
every woman of to-day 


Have Women Got What They 
Want 





from not striving for it.” 


it.—‘‘ Mansfield Park.’’ 





“There, | will stake my last like a woman of spirit. 
I am not born to sit still and do nothing. 


The game was hers, and only did not pay her for what she had given to secure 


No cold prudence for me. 
If | lose the game, it shall not be 








“SHUS the shrewdest woman since 
Queen Elizabeth has etched for us 
the modern girl of her day as she 
sat at the card table absorbed in 
the game of “speculation.” It is 

almost impossible to believe that Jane Austen 
wrote that sentence a hundred years ago. 
Does not that speech of Mary Crawford’s 


comprise all that Joan has been shouting in 
the ear of Peter in season and out of season, in 
poem and novel and play and lecture, on 
public platform and in private drawing room, 
ever since the death of Queen Victoria? 

“1 am not born to sit still and do nothing!”’ 


Lord! Lord! How familiar it sounds! 
“If I lose the game, it shall not be from 
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not striving for it.” Is it possible that the 
girl who said that did not smoke, play hockey, 
or bob her hair? Is it possible that we mo- 
dern women with our adventures and our 
advantages are doing no more than echo 
that delightful, dissatisfied experiment of 
a century ago, Mary Crawford? Is it pos- 
sible that Jane Austen, if she were alive to- 
day, would write off the triumph of the mo- 
dern woman in precisely the same phrase as 
that in which she wrote of: Mary’s triumph 
at the card tablePp—“ The game was hers, and 
only did not pay her for what she had given 
to secure it.” 

Ah, Jane, Jane; lie quiet in your grave, 
can’t your --Torment.us not with your prick- 
ing insight, your devastating sanity, your 
impish good-natured amusement at your 
nephews‘ and nieces! Above all, do not 
thrust your card games upon us. We women 
of to-day play golf and football, not specula- 
tion. ‘Life is real: life is earnest: life is not a 
card table. And if it were: we are inde- 
pendent’ women nowadays, emancipated 
women, business women: bachelor women, 
with college degrees and seats in legislative 
halls: and never, never, never, are we so foolish 
as to “secure our knave at an exorbitant 
rate”: our game will always pay us for what 
we have given to secure it, or we should not 
be so foolish, so unreasonable, so utterly 
Victorian, as to play. 

And yet—and yet—Jane Austen was a 
very wise woman. In spite of our admirable 
record in the arts and sciences, we have not 
so far produced a rival to that stay-at-home 
parson’s daughter in humor, in common- 
sense, in, may we say, the art of living life. 
And so—suppose that she should be in the 
right? Suppose that it is indeed the tendency 
of the modern woman of every century to 
secure her game at a bigger price than it is 
worth? We, like charming, tragi-comic 
Mary, have certainly refused to sit still and 
do nothing. We have been women of spirit: 
no cold prudence for us: and we have secured 
our game. But, now that the rush is over, 
is it not time to ask ourselves, What have we 
paid for it? What are we paying? What shall 
we have to pay? Do you know? | don’t pre- 
tendto. But Mary’s game of speculation has 
set me speculating in turn on the position of 
the modern woman in the modern world. 

If we say that woman is the most important 
thing in the universe, we are not being con- 
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ceited; we are merely repeating what every 
son of Eve has been saying since the days of 
Cain and Abel. Woman, says man in a word, 
is the most important of all creatures because 
she brings man into the world. . Fatherhood 
is a great thing—who denies it? But mother- 
hood is greater, because motherhood involves 
a long and repeated apprenticeship to pain: 
and pain is the greatest known factor in the 
education of the human soul. For if to under- 
stand all is to pardon all, it follows that one 
must first suffer all, imaginatively or. factu- 
ally, in order to understand. It is out of the 
soil of pain that the flowers grow, the love, 
sympathy, understanding, self-sacrifice, all 
the blessed qualities that one sums up in the 
word “imagination.” 

But it is just this extra education of hers 
that has, by a strange yet natural irony, 
long been utilized as an excuse to lay upon 
woman all the lesser burdens. If man has 
worked for his living and hers he has never- 
theless had his money’s worth. Since the 
dawn of time she has been put to do the in- 
glorious work of the world. Because of her 
weakness she has been not only the world’s 
housewife, but also the world’s drudge: 

Yet, curiously, until these latest years, she 
seems to have found therein little cause for 
complaint. For it is impossible to believe, 
if she had been indeed possessed by the ex- 
traordinary and intolerable sense of injury 
that our extreme feminists impute to her, that 
she should never have voiced it. The easy 
answer that man has so suppressed her, so 
witheld from her all instruction in the art of 
expressing herself, that she was perforce dumb 
seems to me a childish one. Men have un- 
dergone far worse collective oppression than 
women have, but nothing has ever silenced 
permanently their scream of revolt. It 
would seem rather that her age-old struggle 
with physical weakness has had its effect 
on the spirit of woman, till her ambitions and 
ideals have become other than the ambitions 
and ideals of men. This, indeed, men have 
been very ready to recognize. When men 
want to typify incredible, crazy selflessness, 
they speak of their mothers. When David is 
trying to describe loyalty unbelievable, he 
says of Jonathan—“ Thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women.”” Whena 


brutally handled, dying wife is asked the 
name of her murderer, Shakespeare makes 
| myself!” 


her say—“ Nobody. 
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Truly, it is not the men who have refused 
to recognize that women are their comple- 
ments rather than their duplicates: it is 
woman herself who, in the last hundred years, 
has begun, in the white countries, to see her- 
self from a new angle, as competitor rather 
than companion. It is no fault of hers. 
That’s the tragedy of difficult life, that noth- 
ing is ever anybody’s fault. It is the fault of 
the fact that there are more women than men 
in the cities of the world and that we whites 
are officially monogamous. What was to 
become of all the extra women? That rest- 
less eager spirit, that desire for burdens, that 
necessity for self-exhaustion which woman 
had been so long used to satisfy in her 
domestic life, had to find a new, a less natural, 
outlet. And so the unmarried women began 
to say: “We may not take our natural share 
of women’s burdens: give us, then, some share 
in the burdens of men!’’ Or, as Jane Austen 
would put it—“! am not born to sit still and 
do nothing.” 

And this new generation of women had no 
sooner begun to think for itself than it began 
to see in the world of men all sorts of real 
and apparent injustices. Now woman rea- 
sons in jumps, and the steps between injustice 
and cruelty are such small ones that they are 
easy to jump. And cruelty to a woman is 
like a red rag to a bull. Cruelty entails suf- 
fering and she knows what suffering means. 
With this sudden realization of the legal in- 
justices under which she lived, woman woke 
up. Weknow what happened. We know all 
about the campaign for equal rights. Woman 
used all methods, scrupulous and unscrupu- 
lous, and—woman won. She has not as yet, 
of course, reaped all the fruits of her victory; 
but the fact remains that, with the granting 
to her of the right to vote and to sit in the 
legislature, she won her game—won, as the 
extreme feminist would put it, her rights, in 
principle if not in practice, from thrice- 
reluctant man. 

But it is just at this point that some of us, 
here or there, are beginning to crave for a 
pause in our progress, for a breathing-space 
in which to look about us and consider what 
it is that we have gained. And, in that quiet, 
we hear once more the cool feminine voice 
from the past: 

“| hope your ladyship is pleased with the 
game?” 


“Oh dear, yes! Very entertaining, indeed. 
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A very odd game. I do not know what it is 
all about.” 

What it is about? About the rights of 
women, Miss Austen! Consider the position 
of a woman in your day. You were classed 
with children and lunatics! You, if you had 
married, would never have managed your 
own money affairs! I have a notion that 
your husband had even a legal right to beat 
you! 

Ah, well; they were pretty bad days! And 
if they are better now, we know well that it is 
owing to the incessant, selfless efforts of the 
feminists of the last hundred years—of the 
feminists, female and male. Do we not for- 
get that last word sometimes?—female and 
male; for if, indeed, we were such weak and 
put-upon creatures as the extremists would 
have us believe, how could we ever have 
emerged” from our prisons without some 
measure of masculine consent? 

But—were we so helpless? Is not this ex- 
traordinary new contention of hers, that she 
has never, never, never ruled the roost, merely 
a sign of over-strain in the modern woman? 
Is she not a trifle hysterically victorious? 
For some old-fashioned people would go so 
far as to assert that there is no period in 
human history, including the Stone Age and 
the Victorian Age, in which woman has not 
ruled the roost. And if any demand chapter 
and verse for that assertion, let me, for | am 
one of them, bring to witness that most ador- 
able of incidents, the dispute held (how many 
thousand years ago?) before Darius the king. 
Open your Apocrypha with me and read the 
opinion of the ruler Man upon the ruler 
Woman in a man’s country, a country of 
veiled women in the youth of the world. 
Three young courtiers, if you remember, had 
been arguing as to what was the most power- 
ful thing under the sun. They each write 
down their answer and slip them under the 
king’s pillow. He finds the slips, reads them, 
and, much intrigued, calls in the three to 
defend their point of view. 

The first wrote—“ Wine is the strongest.” 
The second wrote—“ The king is strongest.” 
The third wrote—“ Women are strongest: 
but above all things Truth beareth away the 
victory.”” And this is how the third man be- 
gan to prove his point— 

O, ye men, it is not the great king, nor the 
multitude of men, neither is it wine, that ex- 
celleth; who is it then that ruleth them, or 
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hath the lordship over them? are they not 
women? 

Women have borne the king and all the people 
that bear rule by sea and land. 

Even of them came they: and they nourished 
them up that planted the vineyards, from whence 
the wine cometh. 

These also make garments for men; these bring 
glory unto men; and without women cannot men 
be. 

By this also ye must know that women have 
dominion over you: do ye not labour and toil, 
and give and bring all to the woman? 

Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth his 
way to rob and steal, to sail upon the sea and 
upon rivers; 

And looketh upon a lion, and goeth in the 
darkness; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and 
robbed, he bringeth it to his love. 

Wherefore a man loveth his wife better than 
father or mother. ; 

Do ye not believe me? is not the king great 
in his power? do not all regions fear to touch 
him? 

Yet did I see him and Apame, the daughter of 
the admirable Bartacus, sitting at the right hand 
of the king, 

And taking the crown from the king’s head, 
and setting it upon her own head; she also struck 
the king with her left hand. 

And yet for all this the king gaped and gazed 
upon her with open mouth: if she laughed upon 
him, he laughed also: but if she took any dis- 
pleasure at him, the king was fain to flatter, that 
she might be reconciled to him again. 

O, ye men, how can it be but women should 
be strong, seeing they do thus? 


Is not that a charming story? But Apame, 
you will say, and Cleopatra, and Sappho, and 
Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Victoria were 
exceptional women, with positions ready 
made. Who ruled the roost in every-day, 
ordinary life? Surely the man! 

I’m not so sure. Who won in the end 
in the Pepys wrangle? Pepys or Mrs. 
Pepys? How could the Wife of Bath have 
had five husbands if she hadn’t been too much 
for four of them? Who emerges triumphant 
from the pages of Shakespeare, Richardson, 
Jane Austen? The women or the men? 
However man has treated woman in theory, 
in practice it seems to me that he generally 
did as she told him. 

But now a tragi-comic situation has 
arisen. Woman has demanded the vote and 
all that it implies. Man has ceded it. But 
what does it imply? Woman began fifty years 


or so ago to claim the right to support herself, 
to be a breadwinner. Man grumbled, but 
gave in. But now the tables have turned. 
Man has begun to take it for granted that she 
shall support herself: nay, more, to expect her 
to be a breadwinner, and to be quite shocked 
if she doesn’t do her full share. For the 
partnership idea strikes him as rather a sound 
one. Woman is to take over her own life: 
she is to educate herself, earn her own living, 
assume her responsibilities for her depen- 
dents, take her share in public life, take her 
share in running a nation during war; in fact, 
lead the life of aman. Splendid! But she is 
not thereby freed from her previous job, 
the job which was supposed, through all 
former ages, to have been hard enough to 
occupy and exhaust her energies. She may 
go out to her business all day, but she still 
has to run her household as well. She may 
have to contribute to the household funds; 
but she must also be ready to bear children. 
She may work as long as a man; but because 
her physical strength is less she must be con- 
tent with less wages; but what does that 
matter, when her expenses are, of course, less 
than a man’s?—for a woman, because she is a 
woman, must be able to sew, cook, clean, 
and make her ownclothes: that is the woman’s 
part. 

It seems to me that man has made a very 
good bargain. Woman has been given the 
privilege of doing a man’s job as well as her 
own, has been graciously accorded the per- 
mission to work herself to death. She doesn’t 
grumble; she is only too keen and ready and 
eager to work herself to death, for woman has 
always been a fool where her physical cap- 
acity is concerned. She resents being told 
that she can’t do everything that a man can. 
She can’t see that it is not meant as an insult. 
She has never learned, never will learn, that 
though the spirit is willing the flesh is weak, 
and that woman’s problem always has been 
and always will be—her health. And it 
seems to me that in these strenuous after- 
years of war, she is in the position of a vestal, 
bound to keep alight the sacred flame, but 
always in danger of running short of fuel. 
How long, | wonder, will women be able to 
endure the unthinkable strain on the nerves of 
modern life in a great city? And life is not 
going to become easier. Already we are 
foreseeing war and rumours of war—economic 
war between men and women. And in such 
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war, aS matters stand, who must inevitably, 
by virtue of his superior bodily fitness, be 
the winner? 

Is woman then to confess to herself, as 
Maria confessed at the end of “ Mansfield 
Park,” that she has indeed given more to 
secure the game than it was worth? Is 
there no alternative for her between working 
herself to death and relapsing into Victorian- 
ism? What is the third path? Is there a 
faint but glorious chance that she will one 
day see in her extraordinary struggle between 
power and disability the hint of a way out? 
Suppose she said to herself, this stronger, 
weaker half of the human race—“| cannot 
keep this up. This artificial modern life of 
the great cities, this whirl and rush and hustle, 
this nightmare of bad air and slums and dirt 
and traffic and over-crowding, this neces- 
sity for incessant traveling, for incessant talk- 
ing, this incessant contact at close quarters 
with millions of neighbors, is too much for 
me. | cannot stand it. | am eager and 
ready to take my share, my full share of life, 
but this is not life. This is machine-made 
nightmare.” 

Suppose she thought so! Suppose she had 
the courage to say so! Suppose she had the 
strength (“Are not women strong?’’) to act 
on her convictions and—withdraw! . Suppose, 
that is to say, that women ‘should begin to 
insist on “living in the country” and all that 
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it implies. Suppose, instead of acquiescing 
in the artificial civilization of to-day, she, a 
half of the human race, should set to work to 
impose upon the other half a civilization of 
her own! Could she? Would she? What 
would happen if she did? 

Lord knows! This is a game of specu- 
lation, no more; and | am at the end of my 
three thousand words. Yet | cannot help 
believing, speculation apart, that woman 
might do much more with her freedom than 
use it merely to help in elaborating a civiliza- 
tion which falls foul of her profoundest in- 
stincts. Man has dreamed his dreams, and 
where have they led himP To the watch on 
the Ruhr; to the “tin-can” speeches of the 
election campaign! But has woman no 


dreams? Are her ideals always to be imita- 
tion ones? The right to earn her bread and 


toil in the cities as the men toil, bearing chil- 
dren in her spare time, is that to be the end of 
all things? .Who knows? But one thing | 
know: that if we are to continue halving life 
with our fellow man without regard to the 
difference in sex, we shall have to alter fun- 
damentally our conceptions of what that life 
should be. The life of the cities to-day is no 
life fora woman. She is too good for it. It’s 
waste. Simplification or Victorianism—one 
or other remedy we must, resort to; or we 
shall have given more to secure our game 
than the game is worth. 
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A Chapter from the Life of William Crawford Gorgas 
By MARIE DOUGHTY GORGAS anp BURTON J. 


N_ 1898 Gorgas returned to Havana and, 
after a few months, became chief sanitary 
officer. The title sounds unromantic and 
unmilitary, yet the conquest of Cuba had 
really been placed in his hands. To all 

outward showing the American Army had re- 
duced the Island to terms; Spain had sur- 
rendered and withdrawn her troops, yet she 
had left behind an antagonist more formidable 
than soldiers or warships. 

It cannot be said that the scientific men of 
1898 knew much more about yellow fever than 
their predecessors of the Eighteenth Century. 
The germ theory had been demonstrated, it is 
true, and the fact that the disease, in some 
fashion, was transmitted from the sick to the 
well, was generally accepted; but the specific 
organism had not been discovered and the 
mechanism of contag- 
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kindling wood or tinder. In yellow fever 
it was applied, in a figurative sense, to the 
garments of the sick, the bed clothes in 
which he slept, or, indeed, to any external 
substance with which his body had come into 
contact. To touch such things was believed 
to touch the tinder that spread the yellow 
fever flame. The way to check its spread, 
therefore, was to seek out and destroy all 
such animate things, and this, as late as the 
year 1901, was the one way that the medical 
profession possessed of guarding the public 
from the disease. 

Gorgas, when he began his work in 1808, 
was as completely in the dark as all other 
sanitarians. But at this time the yellow 
fever situation in Havana was not discourag- 
ing. There were only a few deaths per 

month, not more than 





ion was unknown. An 
Italian bacteriologist, 
Sanarelli, had indeed 
isolated a_ bacillus 
which he asserted was 
the guilty agent; but 
a group of Americans 
had brought interna- 
tional laughter upon 
him by showing that 
this was merely the 
long familiar microbe 
of hog cholera. One 
conception of conta- 
gion, however, had 
gained general cre- 
dence by the time 
Gorgas began his 
work. No one knew 
what organism was the 
infecting agent, but 





were taking place in 
most American cities 
from typhoid and 
scarlet fever. There 
was no mystery about 
this. The population 
of Havanaat that time 
was composed chiefly 
of natives, and there- 
fore of immunes. The 
Spanish Army itself 
had returned to Spain 
and this evacuation 
had deprived yellow 
fever of much of that 
fresh material which 
is necessary for its 
sustenance. Conse- 
quently the yellow 
fever situation was far 
more favorable than it 


everybody knew how 
it was transmitted. 
The belief in fomites 
was practically uni- 
versal. This is a 
Latin word meaning 
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HAVANA BEFORE ITS BATH 
“The Pearl of the Antilles,’’ a title earned perhaps because 
of its superb semi-tropical setting and beautiful harbor. 
Havana was really a city putrescent and steaming with 
disease and nauseous filth. The work of Gorgas effected 
a complete transformation 


had been for years. 
Yet the general con- 
dition of the city was 
frightful. This, how- 
ever, was nothing par- 
ticularly new. Dis- 
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1] dered homeless, the existing 
government being unable to 
provide for them, and every- 
where beggars with livid sores 
pleaded pitifully for alms. Per- 
haps the somberness and despair 
of the whole situation was most 
completely symbolized by the 
only scavengers upon which 
Havana was then depending for 
its cleansing—the flocks of black 
vultures, voracious and tireless, 
which were constantly hovering 
over the disheveled and putres- 
cent streets, entirely inade- 
quate, however, to the task of 
ridding them of their excres- 
cences. 








HAVANA AFTER ITS BATH 


Gorgas looked upon Havana and reflected with anticipation that what it 

needed was ‘‘a good scouring and a good bath.”’ The job he accomplished 

was a masterpiece of thorough and sanitary cleaning, yet in spite of this 
cleansing, yellow fever increased at an alarming rate 


ease and filth had for so many generations 
been the condition of Havana that the na- 
tives had come to regard them as quite the 
normal state of existence. The city had 
one of the most beautiful harbors in the 
world and the location was an extremely 
healthy one, but for many years it had had 
a higher death rate than any city in Europe 
or America. Havana for generations had 
been a pest hole, dangerous not only to 
herself but also to the entire American hemi- 
sphere. This was the condition in ordinary 
times. For five years preceding 1898, how- 
ever, Havana had been the center of especially 
atrocious military operations. In that period 
the last consideration had been the welfare 
or health of its inhabitants. Such rudimen- 
tary measures of sanitation as had regulated 
the city in peace times had been ignored. 
The city which now came under Gorgas’s 
jurisdiction was little better than a huge cess- 
pool. Unspeakable odors assailed one every- 
where, and the naturally beautiful harbor was 
a dark mass of floating corruption. The 


streets were filled with decaying vegetables, 
dead animals, miscellaneous sewage, and ref- 
use of all kind. The hospitals were so over- 
crowded—in some cases Spanish officers had 
converted them into barracks—that many 
sick could find no place of refuge and lay 
Many children wan- 


stricken in the streets. 


As Gorgas surveyed the rot- 
ting city which had now come 
under his jurisdiction, its most 
pressing need was apparent. 
“Let me give it a good scouring 
and a good bath,” he said to 
himself, “and yellow fever and other dis- 
eases will disappear.”” He set to work at his 
congenial task with an energy and complete- 
ness that soon gave his name a unique fame. 

In a few months American newspapers and 
magazines, which were watching the Ameri- 
can experiment in Cuba with attention and 
even solicitude, discovered excellent “copy”’ 
in the sanitation of Havana. They began 
publishing contrasting photographs, showing 
the famous city in the pre-Gorgas and in the 
after-Gorgas era. The first displayed a Ha- 
vana street, full of rubbish and dead cats, dis- 
figured by little puddles of stagnant water, 
with dirty gullies serving as open sewers, 
filled with household refuse and decaying 
vegetables. The companion piece displayed 
this same thoroughfare after its subjection 
to the American cleaning squad. Except for 
certain resemblances in the architecture, one 
would never have guessed that it was the 
same place. It had now become as orderly, 
as clean, as civilized in its appearance as 
Fifth Avenue. All the tin cans, vegetable 
heaps, and other extraneous matter had been 
removed. These pictures really gave only a 
faint idea of the transformation that had 
taken place. Gorgas had not confined him- 
self to a few conspicuous localities; he had 
penetrated the most hidden recesses of the 
town, had discovered sections of whose ex- 
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istence most Havanese were themselves un- 
aware, and had subjected them to the minut- 
est attentions of his scouring squad. How a 
man could do the things that Gorgas did and 
not start a new insurrection was a marvel; it 
was itself a tribute to that tact and geniality 
which were perhaps his most useful traits. 
He did not content himself with cleaning up 
the outside; he went into homes, into back- 
yards, into factories, into business offices, 
everywhere enforcing his ideas of absolute 
cleanliness. At the end of several months’ 
scrubbing and burning and disinfection Ha- 
vana emerged, something new in the history 
of the world: a tropical city as clean within 
and without as any of the proud centers of the 
temperate zone. It was a beautiful job that 
Gorgas and his associates had done, and the 
American people loudly gloried in it. 

Great as was the popular astonishment at 
such a performance, the sequel held one sur- 
prise more astounding still. If Gorgas had 
any inclination to be proud of his achieve- 
ment, his pride was presently destined to have 
a fall. Seldom has such a superhuman task 
been so inadequately rewarded. For all this 
labor did not have the slightest effect in pre- 
venting the disease at which it was chiefly 
aimed! The deaths from yellow fever began 
rapidly to increase; if the sanitation had had 
any influence at all, it had stimulated rather 
than destroyed the disease. Of course this 
was not the case. The explanation was found 
in the fact that while Gorgas and his perspir- 
ing cohorts were working day and night, with 
their brooms and brushes and pails of smelly 
disinfectants, another phenomenon was taking 
place. . The cessation of the Cuban war had 
stimulated immigration from Spain. This 
began in the latter part of 1899 and soon 
reached unprecedented proportions. In the 
year 1900 more than 25,000 immigrants ar- 
rived at Havana, practically all of them from 
the mother country. Gorgas and his co- 
workers now promptly discovered why Ha- 
vana had been practically free from yellow 
fever for two years. The disease had simply 
lacked the food upon which it must feed. It 
had stealthily lain there all this time, seem- 
ingly mocking at the heroic effort of the 
Americans to extirpate it, momentarily ready 
to spring at the prey as soon as it should 
appear. Its victims now arrived in the shape 
of these Spanish immigrants. All came from 
districts in which yellow fever had been un- 
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JOSEPH L. LEPRINCE 
Engineer, who was of great assistance to Gorgas in the 
latter’s campaign in making Havana sanitary. Le Prince 
constituted himself his lieutenant and proved not only 
enthusiastic and indefatigable but also extremely ingen- 
ious in his work 


known for years; all, that is, were non-im- 
munes. As quickly as they landed upon 
Cuban soil the disease therefore assailed them; 
their debarkation in Havana was like shavings 
applied to a faintly flickering flame. And the 
result was just as instantaneous. Americans 
in the United States who had taken pride in 
the newspaper accounts of sanitation in Cuba 
experienced a sudden shock, for the leading 
item from the Pearl of the Antilles was now 
the new epidemic of yellow fever. Gen. 
Fitz Hugh Lee declared, in a newspaper inter- 
view, that the outbreak was the worst the 
Island had ever known. The Associated 
Press asserted that there was not a block in 
Havana that did not have from one to seven- 
teen cases. All these reports were exaggera- 
tions, but the situation was an exceedingly 
desperate one. 

Naturally Gorgas was a disappointed man. 
His energetic and conscientious campaign had 
apparently accomplished nothing. Havana, 
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the “spotless town” of the Caribbean, was 
just as intensely ridden with yellow fever as 
was Havana the Pesthole. The Havanese, 
whose homes he had invaded with his sani- 
tary squads and whose furniture he had some- 
times put into the streets for a cleansing, took 
a good-natured and slightly malicious joy 
at the course of events. They had made 
much fun of the sanitary operations while 
under way, and the new epidemic apparently 
justified all their jibes. They called Gorgas’s 
attention to a mysterious and particularly 
aggravating detail: the parts of the city that 
were cleanest and housed the cleanest popu- 
lation were the ones in which yellow fever 
raged with the greatest virulence. The 
poorer quarters did not suffer nearly so se- 
verely. It was a puzzling truth which was a 
mystery at the time, but which is no mystery 
now. The fact was, of course, that Ameri- 
cans and other non-immunes lived in large 
numbers in the better districts, and so fur- 
nished the disease its favorite material, while 
the native population, practically all im- 
mune, occupied the less cleanly sections. Ap- 
parently yellow fever, like death itself, loved 
a shining mark. It attacked cleanliness and 
ignored filth; it wiped out men and women 
who were most fastidious in their personal 
habits, and passed by those who gave little 
attention to the graces of civilized life. It 
assailed the palaces of the rich and ignored 
the cabins of the poor. It behaved like a 
grinning specter, making mockery of all the 
lessons of sanitary science, all the time con- 
cealing the simple secret that would have 
made everything clear. Gorgas was as calm 
as ever; he was not the man to lose his head 
or get discouraged; but these baffling facts— 
this enemy that worked so silently and so 
inexorably—caused him endless anxiety. 
Leonard Wood, the new Governor-General, 
was also much alarmed, and the two men 
spent many busy hours devising new ways of 
combating the ancient enemy. The only re- 
source, however, was more sanitation and 
more scrubbing. Again the squads searched 
out every back street, every blind alley, every 
hut, every cabin; the severest quarantine 
measures were applied to all incoming ships; 
yellow fever patients were isolated in a se- 
cluded hospital at Las Animas, which Gorgas 
personally supervised; all in vain—the only 
response was a steady increase in the disease. 
Gorgas and General Wood maintained their 
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composure, but a good part of the community 
was frantic. 

“They press Wood, and Wood punches me,” 
wrote Gorgas at thistime. “He left the other 
day for a two weeks’ cruise about the Island. 
Just as he was leaving, he sent for me and gave 
me authority to spend as much as $50,000 and 
to go ahead and increase my cleaning and 
fumigating. This | am doing.” 

But the renewed effort accomplished noth- 
ing in checking the disease. 


HERE was one man in Havana who had 

watched the sanitary measures of the 
Americans with a somewhat skeptical interest. 
The reason was that this physician himself 
had a theory of the disease far removed from 
the principles upon which Gorgas was work- 
ing. In the mind of Dr. Carlos J. Finlay the 
whole proceeding was absurd, so far as its 
effect upon yellow fever-was concerned; the 
fact was that for many years Dr. Finlay had 
entertained no doubt as to the cause of the 
disease. That cause was fixed, absolutely 
determined; Dr. Finlay was as certain of it 
as he was of the movement of the planets. 
Gorgas and this amiable Cuban doctor were 
frequently meeting, and on such occasions 
Gorgas was constantly shown the error of his 
ways. How to rid Havana of yellow fever? 
Dr. Finlay perhaps could not accomplish 
such a task as that; but he definitely knew 
what caused the disease. For more than 
twenty years he had been preaching his fa- 
vorite doctrine to Cubans—but all he had so 
far gained by his insistence was the reputation 
of being a harmless crank. 

In 1881 Dr. Finlay read a paper before a 
medical congress in Havana, in which he as- 
serted that yellow fever was transmitted by 
the Stegomyia mosquito. No more startling 
theory had ever been presented to scientific 
men. Since that time the mosquito and the 
liberation of Cuba from Spain had been the 
chief interests of Finlay’s existence. How 
had the man ever conceived such an astonish- 
ing idea? Mainly by the use of that talent 
for logic and reasoning which he had perhaps 
inherited from his Scotch ancestry. There 
are about 700 species of mosquitoes, but Fin- 
lay had picked out the stegomyia as the guilty 
agent. He had reached this conclusion by 


studying the peculiarities of yellow fever and 
the habits of this particular insect. 


Between 
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the two he had detected certain suggestive 
coincidences. This mosquito lived only be- 
low a certain elevation; yellow fever prevailed 
at the same elevation. The temperatures 
best suited to the existence of the mosquito 
were likewise the ones where the disease throve 
most successfully. The literature of yellow 
fever also disclosed to Dr. Finlay the impor- 
tant truth that mosquitoes were always abun- 
dant where an epidemic of yellow fever 
prevailed. These observations produced a 
conviction in his mind that all the laughter 
and arguments 


He made many experiments—more than one 
hundred—but did not bring forth one case 
that could stand the scientific test. 

Dr. Finlay was one of the first friends Gor- 
gas made in Havana. The two men served 
together on the yellow fever commission, and 
for two or three years they therefore met al- 
most daily; like the rest, Gorgas heard con- 
stantly of the stegomyia and, like the rest, 
Gorgas did not believe. ‘A most lovable man 
in character and personality,” writes Gorgas. 
“No one could be thrown with Dr. Finlay 

daily as |. was 





of his friends 
could not 
shake. He 
would discuss 
his favorite 
topic with any 
chance ac- 
quaintance, 
and at length; 
he never for a 
moment tired 
of it. At the 
slightest en- 
couragement 
he would bring 
out his records 








for several 
years without 
becoming 
warmly attach- 
ed to him and 
forming the 
highest esti- 
mate of his sci- 
entific honesty 
and straight- 
forwardness. 
Being familiar 
with yellow 
fever, both his- 
torically and 
clinically, | was 








and his mos- 
quitoes—for he 
was so wedded 
to the hypo- 
thesis that he 
always kept a 
small menagerie of the stegomyia in his office, 
and always had a large supply of dry eggs on 
hand. Breeding mosquitoes, indeed, was 
his favorite occupation. 

Yet Finlay’s life is perhaps the saddest 
tragedy in the history of medicine. It is a 
tragedy because Finlay had hit upon one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times but 
had never succeeded in demonstrating its 
truth. In fact his own experiments had suc- 
ceeded only in discrediting his favorite theory. 
A «mere assertion, especially one so strange 
amdunprecedented as the mosquito trans- 
mission of yellow fever, carries little author- 
ity; the discoverer must demonstrate it by 
experiments. The proved production of a 
single case of yellow fever by the bite of a 
mosquito would immediately have lifted 
Finlay to the peak of fame. In twenty years, 


things of common occurrence. 
fever was caused by filth. 


however, he never succeeded in doing this. 


A SUBURB IN THE OLD DAYS 
To the Havaiieros evil smells and streets choked with corruption were 


constantly 
bringing to his 


notice in- 

Everybody in 1900 thought that yellow . 
In this, as Reed’s experiments showed, they Stances In t 1€ 
were wrong past which 


could not ke 
accounted for on the mosquito theory. Dr. 
Finlay with the greatest ingenuity was able to 
explain how the mosquito theory could be 
turned so as to meet just such contentions. | 
remained unconvinced.” 


II] 


UT the yellow fever situation was daily 
becoming more and more desperate. So 
serious was it that the Surgeon-General now 
appointed a commission to visit Cuba and 
investigate the cause of the disease. When 
this commission was appointed it aroused no 
particular interest. Hundreds of similar 
medical commissions had been created in the 
past, had completed their work, published 
bulky reports which few people read, and 
presently had faded into forgetfulness. There 
was nothing to indicate that this new yellow 
fever commission would not have a similar 
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history. Noone could have guessed, in June, 
1900, that its six months’ labors would make 
it immortal and that it would result in a series 
of experiments which, for exactness and def- 
initeness, would at once take their place as 
perhaps the most complete in medical history. 
The men on this commission were then little 
known outside of army circles, but their 
names now stand high 
in science. Walter 
Reed, James Carroll, 
Jesse W. Lazear, and 
Aristides Agramonte 
—these were the men 
who were to solve 
this, one of the most 
baffling mysteries of 
four centuries, with 
that inescapable final- 
ity which sometimes 
makes science as much 
a thing of beauty as 
art itself. The leader 
of the little group, and 
the genius that di- 
rected the joint oper- 
ations, was Walter 
Reed. Up to that 
time his career had 
closely resembled that 
of Gorgas. Like Gor- 
gas, Reed was a South- 
erner—a Virginian; 
like Gorgas, he had 
obtained his medical 
education—or part of 
it—at Bellevue in New 
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a keenness of observation and a thoroughness 
of method which, in the judgment of his in- 
structors, marked him out for great things. 
Reed’s subsequent work in the Army added 
to this reputation; it is therefore not surpris- 
ing that, in 1900, Surgeon-General Sternberg 
should have selected him as the head of the 
scientific commission for the study of yellow 
fever. Temperament- 
ally he was splendidly 
fitted for the job. 
Warm spirited, gay, 
witty, full of enthus- 
iasm and of fun, he 
entered upon the work 
with the eagerness of 
a boy taking up a new 
game. 
_ But the way proved 
almost as difficult for 
Reed as for Finlay. It 
was not until early 
August, 1900, that 
Reed turned to the 
Finlay theory of mos- 
quito infection. Dr. 
Finlay himself fur- 
nished the mosquitoes, 
or rather the eggs, a 
plentiful supply of 
which he always kept 
on hand. But the 
early Reed experi- 
ments proved as un- 
satisfactory as Fin- 
lay’s. The Finlay 








York; his nature had 
the religious strain 
and the cheerful out- 
look on life, that were 
leading traits in Gor- 
gas. That same rough 
experience in frontier 


DR. CARLOS J. FINLAY 


Who first promulgated the theory of the transmission 
of yellow fever by the Stegomyia mosquito, in a paper 
which he read before the Royal Academy of Havana on 
August 11, 1881. The title of the paper was ‘The 
Mosquito Hypothetically Considered as the Agent of 
Transmission of Yellow Fever.” “The tragedy of 
Finlay’s life was that though he had struck upon one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age he had never suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating its truth” 


mosquitoes were fed 
on patients ill with 
yellow fever and then 
these same mosquitoes 
were allowed to suck 
the blood of men in 
normal health. Dr. 
Jesse W. Lazear and 


life — doctoring _ sol- 

diers, cowboys, and Indians—which had 
done so much to strengthen Gorgas’s char- 
acter had likewise left their indelible impress 
on Reed. Reed, however, had gone in more 
for abstract science than had his Alabama 
friend. Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
which opened in 1893, had attracted Reed as 
one of its earliest students; here, under the 
tutelage of William H. Welch, he had gone 
deeply into bacteriology, and demonstrated 


Dr. Carroll, both 
members of the Reed Board, subjected them- 
selves to these tests and came through without 
the slightest injury. The records now show 
clearly enough why these first experiments 
failed; Lazear and Carroll had indeed made 
precisely the same mistakes as Finlay. A year 
previously Dr. Henry R. Carter, of the Public 
Health Service, had published a paper disclos- 
ing his great discovery of a period of “‘ex- 
trinsic incubation” in yellow fever. Briefly, 
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this meant that a period, of from ten days 
to two weeks, intervened between one case 
of yellow fever and another apparently 
derived from it. The first experiments had 
utterly ignored this discovery of “extrinsic 
incubation,” and they ignored likewise an- 
other fact of importance which the Reed 
board subsequently brought to light. 

A little discouraged 
by these results, Car- 
roll and Lazear, in the 
next month, became 
somewhat careless 
with their infected 
mosquitoes. On Sep- 
tember 16th, Gorgas 
was asked to visit his 
friend Dr. Carroll who 
was suffering from 
what seemed a “slight 
indisposition.”” Gor- 
gas was shocked at the 
physician’s appear- 
ance; he was lying in 
a state of prostration, 
his face flushed with a 
high fever, his eyes 
bloodshot, his restless 
body tossing on the 
bed. Dr. Carroll grew 
steadily worse, and in 
a few hours was in a 
condition of delirium. 
It did not take Gorgas 
long to diagnose the 
disease; it was the 
malady that had long 
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final delirium, Lazear told Gorgas his story. 
A few days previously, he had been experi- 
menting with infected mosquitoes at Las 
Animas Hospital. While he was applying 
one of the insects to the arm of a soldier, an- 
other mosquito, flying about the room, lighted 
upon Lazear’s own hand. The physician re- 
sisted the impulse to brush it off and per- 
mitted it to suck its 
fill. It was, he added, 
unquestionably a ste- 
gomyia. After telling 
so much, Lazear could 
talk no more; he be- 
came wildly delirious, 
and soon sank into the 
throes of one of the 
most terrible cases of 
yellow fever that Gor- 
gas had ever seen. In 
a few days came the 
black vomit, the usual 
precursor of death, 
and on September 
25th, alittle more than 
a week after the mos- 
quito had injected its 
poisonous dart, Lazear 
passed away. 
Naturally two such 
events, the narrow 
escape of Carroll and 
the actual martyrdom 
of Lazear, produced 
the most sobering ef- 
ect; Lazear, young, 
brilliant, dashing, was 


since become such a 
familiar part of his 


Member of the U. S. A. Yellow Fever Commission. 
Carroll, with Lazear, subjected himself to the bite of an 
infected Stegomyia mosquito and fell ill of the disease a 


one of the best loved 
men in Havana; tragic 


own life. In his lucid 
moments Carroll ex- 
plained that he had 
subjected his arm to 
the bite of an infected 
mosquito. The hardy experimenter had a 
severe attack, but, after several days’ struggle, 
he was on the road to a safe recovery. 
While Carroll was still lying between life 
and death, Gorgas received a summons to 
another member of the Reed commission. 
This was Jesse W. Lazear, who, a month pre- 
viously, had let the mosquitoes feed upon 
him with so little result. Gorgas saw at a 
glance that his friend was now mortally ill 
with yellow fever. Before he sank into his 


death. 


little time after the experiment and narrowly escaped 

Carroll was of invaluable assistance to the cause 

of medicine in its campaign against yellow fever, but this 

attack of the disease affected his heart and he died in 
1907, a severe loss to science 


as his fate had been, 
however, it pointed its 
inevitable lesson, and 
inspired a new deter- 
mination in his fellow 
scientists. Reed, who had been absent in 
Washington on official duty when Lazear 
died, now returned to Havana. Up to that 
time the mosquito experiments had been 
more or less casual and haphazard; but 
these happenings and Reed’s return gave 
them a scientific direction. The story of 
those next few months has been frequently 
told. It is the story of Reed and not the 
story of Gorgas. Gorgas naturally watched 
the progress of events with the utmost in- 
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terest, but he himself had no share in this 
phase of the yellow-fever work. Yet the en- 
suing events were as dramatic as any of the 
old Union Square melodramas which he used 
to attend in his Bellevue Hospital days. 
When Reed had finished his work, the truth 
about yellow fever was manifest, yet there 
were those who doubted, and among the 
doubters was Gorgas himself. About this 
Gorgas never made any secret, then or after- 
ward. He never took Finlay’s enthusiasms 
seriously, chiefly because Finlay had ap- 
parently disproved his own thesis. When the 
Reed board finally decided to investigate the 
mosquito scientifically, Gorgas had little ex- 
pectation that it would succeed. His ex- 
perience at the bedside of Carroll and Lazear 
did quicken his interest, but neither of these 
cases had real scientific value, for the possi- 
bility of infection from other sources than 
the mosquito had not been excluded. He 
made frequent trips to Camp Lazear while 
the experiments were under way and con- 
stantly discussed their meaning with Reed. 
Even when Reed had completed his work, 
Gorgas’s position was still one of extreme 
caution. That the Stegomyia mosquito could 
transmit the disease was unassailably proved; 
but was this the only way in which it was 
conveyed? Was it even the ordinary way? 
That, Gorgas held, had not been demon- 


strated. His position was entirely logical 
and scientific. Some contagious diseases 


are transmitted in more than one way; the 
common house fly conveys typhoid, but that 
is only one way in which it is carried. It 
might be the same with yellow fever. In the 
next few months, however, it was clearly to 
be shown that the stegomyia, and the steg- 
omyia only, was the infecting agent, and the 
man who was to make this clear for all time 
was Gorgas himself. 


lV 


F IT is the mosquito,” said Gorgas, when 
| the Reed experiments were under way, “| 
am going to get rid of the mosquito.” 

Reed himself smiled at the idea. 

“It can’t be done,” he said, and his opinion 
was the one that generally prevailed in Ha- 
vana at that time. 

The truth is that most scientists regarded 
Reed’s indictment of the stegomyia merely as 
a brilliant academic performance. They could 
not see how it greatly lessened the general 
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yellow fever peril. In fact Reed seemed to 
have reduced the situation to one of absolute 
despair. He had proved that the stegomyia 
conveyed the disease—yes; then what was 
the way of controlling it? Obviously by 
destroying the stegomyia. Never had man 
faced a more hopeless task! Mosquitoes ex- 
isted by the uncountable billions. They filled 
every alleyway, every street, every house, 
every nook and cranny of the city. At times 
they settled over the community almost like 
a cloud. The Havanese themselves had 
become accustomed, practically reconciled to 
the insects; strangers looked upon them as the 
bane of their existence. The Reed discovery 
therefore came almost like a sentence of death. 
Havana always had had yellow fever, and 
now it seemed certain that Havana would 
always have it. To run around the city 
attempting to banish the disease by killing 
these gnats—what occupation could seem 
more useless and more ludicrous? One might 
as well attempt to banish the air in which the 
mosquitoes passed their brief destructive 
lives. What Reed had apparently accom- 
plished was to add a new horror to daily 
existence. The streets and houses of Ha- 
vana now became filled with countless ene- 
mies. Every mosquito might be the carrier of 
death. To have one land upon a hand or arm 
seemed almost like being stabbed in the dark. 

Not much at that time was known about 
the stegomyia or about mosquitoes in general. 
The fact that the majority of the gnats which 
afflicted the city were not members of the 
Stegomyia family was even unknown. Yet 
presently it was discovered that this mos- 
quito had a distinct individuality, and that 
it was as different in its habits and its tastes 
from the several hundred other varieties as a 
cat is from a tiger. This latter illustration is 
not so far fetched as it may seem, for the 
stegomyia has one characteristic in common 
with the family cat that other mosquitoes do 
not share. It is just as fond of the human 
race and just as completely a domesticated 
animal. Its motions, indeed, are not so con- 
ciliatory and benevolent. It haunts: the 


abiding places of humankind chiefly because 
of its insatiable appetite for human blood. 
Possibly the student of nature may see in 
this fondness for human beings the inscrut- 
able workings of evolutionary law. Of the 
nearly 700 species of mosquito there is only 
one known to convey yellow fever, and there 
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is surely something more than accident in the 
fact that this is the one that can live happily 
only when most closely associated with men. 

The fact is that although human beings, 
in the year 1igo1, knew little about the 
stegomyia, the stegomyia was very well 
informed about human beings. By associating 
with man for untold ages it has learned his 
habits and his vulnerabilities. It knows, for 
example, precisely where to sting. Other 
pests of the air unguardedly light upon easily 
accessible parts, but the yellow fever mos- 
quito almost invariably attacks under the 
wrist, where the skin is soft and tender and not 
easily protected, or on the ankles. It almost 
never strikes on the face or the top of the 
hand—these places are too readily slapped. 
So completely is this mosquito a product of 
civilization that almost everything connected 
with its life is artificial. It is almost as 
minutely careful about the raising of its 
young as are human beings themselves. In 
this, however, the stegomyia is over-refined, 
for its daintiness in its breeding habits is the 
thing that immensely simplified Gorgas’s task 
of exterminating it. The circumstance that 
only half the stegomyias were dangerous was 
also helpful. It is only the female that ever 
annoys beasts or men. The male is a quiet, 
unobtrusive, decently living insect that does 
not consume blood, but finds its food among 
fruit juices and other casual scraps. Nor 
does the female mosquito go seeking blood 
as food. It needs it merely as a stimulus to 
the act of laying its eggs; it cannot perform 
this function, indeed, without this incentive. 

It is only after it fills its stomach with 
human blood that the stegomyia manifests the 
real delicacy of its nature. All mosquitoes lay 
these eggs in water, but all, except the yellow 
fever mosquito, are extremely careless on 
this point. Any mud puddle, any dirty 
brook or brackish marsh, will suffice. But 
the stegomyia will do so only in or near a 
house inhabited by a human being and only 
in water contained in some artificial object. 
That is, it must have an artificial container or 
it declines to perpetuate its kind. It will 
not lay eggs in an ordinary puddle of water, 
but it will lay in a puddle that has collected 
in a concrete bottom. It is devoted to the 
numerous utensils, holding water, that are 
assembled in the average house—flower pots, 
tin cans, vases, drip basins, water pitchers, 
and the infinite impedimenta of the kitchen. 
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In Havana if any one filled a glass with drink- 
water and laid it aside a stegomyia would 
frequently light upon the surface and deposit 
the beginnings of a numerous progeny. For 
three centuries the complacent Havanese had 
been daily drinking mosquito eggs and larve 
and washing in them, for the most part un- 
consciously. How numerous were the water- 
containing utensils in the average house no 
one, up to that time, had stopped to consider, 
but it was something to which Gorgas quickly 
turned his attention. For this peculiarity of 
the mosquito held the secret to the eradica- 
tion of yellow fever. 

The chief energies of Gorgas, however, were 
not directed to the extermination of the fully 
developed insects. In this, as in all things, 
he preferred the more thorough method of 
destroying the contagion at its source. Prac- 
tically all the artificial receptacles in Havana, 
as already described, contained a considerable 
assortment of mosquito larve. They were 
popularly known as “ wrigglers’’—little worm- 
like creatures, about a quarter of an inch long, 
which had recently emerged from the egg, 
and which, after a brief experience as aquatic 
animals, were destined to ascend as full- 
grown mosquitoes. A strange warfare was 
this in which Gorgas was now engaged, some- 
what different from that which he had ima- 
gined in his vainglorious youth—that of 
pursuing to their death the millions of little 
mosquito larve, leading an apparently inno- 
cent life in the thousands of water containers 
of Havana. Nothing like it had ever been 
known in the history of military science. 

Like a good general Gorgas had divided 
the territory into districts or sectors, and 
in a brief time he possessed a complete 
record of every house and every family 
in this city of nearly 300,000 people. The 
vastness of such an enterprise would have 
discouraged most men; and it is not 
strange that Gorgas and his mosquito- 
hunting companions became probably the 
greatest jokes that Havana had ever known. 
The card catalogue system had not then 
been elaborated to its present perfection, 
but Gorgas devised one that was ade- 
quate. Each house and each family had its 
separate piece of white pasteboard. This 
showed the number of water barrels, tanks, 
jugs, or other containers in the family’s pos- 
session. Gorgas even shrewdly noted the 


location of these receptacles, for he foresaw 























MAJOR WALTER REED (IN 1QO1 ) 
Whose discoveries concerning the cause of yellow fever 
made him great in the eyes of science and greater in his 
service to his fellow men. Of him Gen. Leonard Wood, 
speaking at the memorial service in his honor, said: 
“| know of no man who has done so much for humanity 
as Major Reed. His discovery results in the saving 
of more lives annually than were lost in the Cuban War 
and saves the commercial interests of the world a greater 
financial loss in each year than the cost of the entire 
Cuban War” 


that the owners would remove or hide them 
on the approach of the official visitors. For 
the destruction of the larve kerosene proved 
the most useful ammunition. A film of this, 
laid on the tops of the water, did not permeate 
the mass, and therefore did not destroy its 
usefulness for drinking and other purposes. 
But it exercised a sorry effect upon the 
wriggler. This little creature had one trait 
in common with a much larger fish, the whale; 
it must periodically come to the surface for 
air, else it will drown. The thin layer of 
petroleum prevented it from doing this; the 
little wriggler would strike the oiled surface 
with its breathing tube but would get no 
further and in the course of nature it expired. 

Every inspector was accompanied by two 
associates armed with pails of oil; as soon as 
they found a water barrel, a tank, or other 
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receptacle, they poured a little fluid over the 
surface. That ended the career of these par- 
ticular wrigglers. But the oil in time evapo- 
rates, and there were plenty of mosquitoes 
waiting to deposit more eggs. The inspectors 
therefore covered the top with planking, 
leaving a fair-sized hole through which the 
rain water could find its way; and this aper- 
ture they covered with wire netting of mesh 
so fine that the smallest mosquito could not 
get through. So long as the barrels and water 
tanks were kept in this condition their career 
as mosquito breeders was finished. Every 
house and hotel and bar room and other in- 
habited building was visited once a month 
and any one who disturbed these arrange- 
ments was subject to fine. It was more 
difficult to keep free of wrigglers the contain- 
ers within the house. The inspectors ex- 
plained the danger, called upon the house- 
holders to keep their pans and pots free of 
standing water, and constantly inspected the 
premises to see that their instructions were 
regarded. The Havana Council passed a 
law fining any one ten dollars who permitted 
mosquitoes to breed on their premises. But 
the housewives would hide their earthenware 
jugs on the approach of the inspector, who 
would sometimes be compelled to search 
the whole building to find them. He had a 
complete record of every container in every 
structure, and as each was produced, he 
would check it on his card. ‘‘Where’s that 
other pitcher?’’ he would ask, if one were 
missing, nor did he leave the place until it 
was forthcoming. Every building was min- 
utely searched for the almost innumerable 
places in which water could gather: puddles 
were even found in stoves and furnaces— 
frequently swarming with mosquito larve. 

“Your whole plan’s a failure,” a Havana 
physician declared one morning, coming into 
Gorgas’s office. 

“What makes you think so?” 

The physician had emptied every possible 
water receptacle in his house. Yet the place 
was still full of mosquitoes. Gorgas imme- 
diately sent a trusted inspector to investigate. 
For a long time he was indeed baffled; where 
were the pests coming from? Finally a box 


of books was unpacked, and, at the bottom 
was found a small paint pail, half-full of water. 
The determined stegomyia, in her search for 
breeding water, had wormed her way through 
the cracks in the books and deposited her 
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eggs, which, emerging from the wriggler stage, 
had, with similar persistence, climbed into the 
sunlight. This illustrates the magnitude of 
the task which Gorgas had assumed. 

Yet the problem, at base, was not a physical 
but ahumanone. The thing necessary above 
all was to establish sympathetic relations 
with the Cuban people and to make them 
heartily coéperate with the sanitary officials. 
Ordinarily this might have been a difficult 
task. The native Havanese did not them- 
selves suffer from yellow fever and therefore 
had no immediate personal interést in its 
destruction. Their interest in the antics of 
the Americans was at first humorous; they 
stood good-naturedly on the side lines laugh- 
ing at the crazy Yankees who were chasing 
mosquitoes. The serious inconvenience to 
which they were put might easily have en- 
gendered hostility. To cherish the home is a 
Spanish trait, and the unceremonious visits 
of foreigners, demanding that they breed no 
wrigglers (under penalty of fine), that they 
install new plumbing, that in some cases they 
reconstruct their house, might easily have 
aroused their Latin wrath. But the fact that 
the whole proceeding was conducted with 
such tact saved the situation. And this tact 
was the expression of Gorgas’s own nature. 
Possibly the circumstance that his name was 
Gorgas somewhat helped, and the Havanese 
detected certain Spanish qualities in his man- 
ner. Perhaps his mildness, his consideration, 
his gentleness, his willingness always to 
smooth the path to a difficult undertaking, 
was an inheritance from his remote Spanish 
ancestors; at any rate the Cubans looked upon 
Gorgas almost as one of themselves. Again 
and again an outraged Cuban would enter 
Gorgas’s office, cursing the Americans in a 
language not deficient in expletives, but a 
quarter of an hour afterward, he would come 
out, his face all smiles. One day a huge 
Negress, her face a mirror of contentment, 
was seen emerging from the Chief Surgeon’s 
room; a few minutes before she had entered a 
spectacle of black and animated fury. 

“What are you so happy about?” some one 
asked. 

“At last there’s justice in Havana,” she 
replied, “and the King is in there!” 

All that Gorgas had done was to talk to 
her for a few minutes. Certain repairs were 
necessary to her premises: it was a crime to 
ask a poor woman to spend so much money! 
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JESSE W. LAZEAR, M. D. 


Member of the Reed Yellow Fever Board. Lazear, 
while in attendance on a yellow fever case, allowed an in- 
fected Stegomyia mosquito to feed upon his hand. He 
died of the disease on the 28th of September, 1900. A 
tablet to his memory at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore reads: 

“With more than the courage and devotion of the 
soldier he risked and lost his life to show how a 
fearful pestilence is communicated and how its 

ravages may be prevented”’ 


But Gorgas, in a few words, explained why 
it was necessary; he told his astonished guest 
what mosquitoes were doing to Havana— 
this was the first the woman had ever heard of 
the real cause of yellow fever—and gave her a 
brief and gentle discourse on good citizenship. 
The proceeding at once transformed her into 
an enthusiastic crusader against the wriggler. 
The incident is typical. Gorgas had the 
power of commanding, inflicting fines and 
imprisonment—the whole United States Gov- 
ernment was at his back; but he practically 
never used it. Persuasion and education were 
always his method. 

Gorgas was attempting not only to kill the 
yellow fever insect at its beginning—to destroy 
its larve and to deprive it of places in which 
to lay its eggs; but it was also his duty, so 
far as it was possible, to control yellow fever 
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patients. And in this phase of his work he 
displayed the same kindliness and tact. 
Within the limitations already suggested, 
the physicians codperated with Gorgas in 
reporting cases. Cubans, like most Latin 
peoples, have a horror of hospitals, and would 
have resented any effort of Gorgas to hustle 
sick members of the family to such an insti- 
tution. When properly approached, how- 
ever, they usually consented to the new me- 
thod of isolation. This was to keep the pa- 
tient in his home, completely screened; at the 
door of the house guards were stationed, pro- 
hibiting the entrance of all except authorized 
persons. Thus the mosquitoes in the house 
at the time of the infection, which were pre- 
sumably responsible for the illness, could not 
get out and infect other victims, and the 
mosquitoes outside could not get in. At the 
end of the case the house was submitted to 
fumigation and careful collections made of 
all the dead mosquitoes. 

The results of this work began to appear 
rather more rapidly than Gorgas and his co- 
workers had anticipated. The fact that the 
stegomyia was a house mosquito enormously 
simplified his work. This was not known when 
the campaign began. At that time it was 
popularly believed that this type of mosquito, 
like most others, was blown hither and yon 
by currents of air, and that the winds, carry- 
ing clouds of the pests from a distance, Were 
likely to make ridiculous Gorgas’s effort. It 
was supposed, similarly, that the stegomyia 
had considerable wing capacity of its own and 
could fly considerable distances. It was 
therefore feared that great swarms would fly 
in from the outskirts to take the place of those 
destroyed. Both these expectations were 
groundless. The stegomyia was exclusively 
a domestic pest, with an exceedingly narrow 
horizon of operations; it lived either in the 
house or in close proximity to it. Day by 
day therefore Gorgas’s reports informed him 
that his favorite enemy was becoming scarcer. 
When the house of a yellow fever patient had 
been fumigated and the dead mosquitoes 
counted, the corpses became less numerous 
in each succeeding case. The time came 
when only a dozen or a half-dozen were re- 
covered. This decrease in mosquitoes was ac- 
companied by another decrease that was even 
more encouraging. Cases of yellow fever 
were diminishing at an even more rapid rate 
than were mosquitoes. Those “curves”’ 
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which the statisticians so love, brought out 
this relationship in the most emphatic fashion; 
any one who still nourished doubts as to the 
connection of mosquitoes and the disease had 
only to glance at one of these graphs; the evi- 
dence was conclusive. For the 150 years from 
1762 to 1901 there had not been a day when 
yellow fever had not existed in Havana. 
Every year of that long period had had its 
record of deaths. For the ten years pre- 
ceding the American occupation yellow jack 
had taken its toll of more than 500 lives a 
year. In 1896 there had been 1,282 deaths; 
in 1900, the year preceding Gorgas’s work, the 
deaths had been 310—and these represented 
merely the beginning of the outbreak which the 
Gorgas methods checked. Gorgas began his 
mosquito work in March, 1901 ; the deaths sub- 
sequent to this were precisely five, and these 
took place in July and August of that year. 

The last case of yellow fever made its 
appearance in September, 1901. In 1905 
there was another outbreak, but it was quickly 
checked by the Gorgas methods. Since then 
nineteen years have passed, and not a single 
case of the disease has been reported in the 
citv. No wonder the whole scientific world 
was awed in the presence of this tremendous 
fact. It signified that the human mind had 
once more risen superior to nature and had 
penetrated one of the secrets which she had 
cleverly hidden for ages. To Gorgas es- 
pecially the real solemnity of the achievement 
was impressive. To him the thing meant 
more than merely ridding a community of its 
most persistent scourge; it really opened a 
new outlook for man. From this date his 
life took on a new meaning—a definite mean- 
ing. What had been done in Cuba could be 
done in other disease-ridden countries; what 
had been accomplished with yellow fever 
could be accomplished with other death- 
dealing plagues. At that time mighty areas 
of the earth’s surface were inaccessible to man, 
chiefly because of contagious disease. Gorgas 
had now demonstrated that this was not in- 
evitable. The belief that men could not 
live prosperously and happily in the tropics 
was shown to bea myth. The redemption of 
such territories, the abolition of the diseases 
that had barred them to civilization, now be- 
came Gorgas’s life-work. He was forty-eight 
years old, and, in prospect, he had added as 
much space to the earth’s surface as had 
Columbus himself. 
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VI. 


EUROPE IN AMERICA 


By GINO SPERANZA 


“True and distinctive Americanism does, however, mean the insistence that every transfer of 
allegiance from another government to our own should signify the taking on at the same time of 


an aggressive and affirmative devotion to the spirit of American institutions. 


It means that with us 


a love of our government, for its own sake and for what it is, is an essential factor of citizenship, 
and that it is only made full and complete by the adoption of the ideas and habits of thought 
which underlie our plan of popular rule.’’—(Grover Cleveland, twenty-second President of the 


United States). 


IS no exaggeration to say that there are 
in the United States more than twenty 
million people who are more or less 
psychopathic on account of one or all 
forms of oppression previously or at 

present experienced in Europe.” 

One-may not agree with this statistical or 
numerical approximation, advanced by one 
of our college professors of sociology; and 
one may take issue, as the present writer does, 
with that professor’s opinions as to the causes 
underlying what he calls “the oppression 
psychosis of the immigrant.”” But the state- 
ment, even when freed from these debatable 
elements, tends to confirm, from the scientific 
side, what everybody more or less vaguely 
knows: that the United States is becoming 
more and more a battle-ground of European 
nationalisms, a safe and comfortable “ base of 
operations” from which vast groups of new- 
stock Americans co6éperate with, assist in, and 
even lead, political revolutions and other 
movements in the lands of their respective 
racial or national origin. 

The causes underlying this condition, and 
the forces behind these movements, have re- 
ceived scant attention, although they are 
an important factor in the spiritual disunion 
which is facing our democracy to-day. They 
are so many and complex that we cannot 
attempt to consider them in detail: a brief, 
general description of these forces must 
suffice. 

The underlying factor in the situation is 
the persistence of racial characteristics in the 
transplanted alien and in his progeny; a per- 
sistence powerfully aided by the natural work- 


ing of the pressure of racial mass upon such 
characteristics. 

It is surprising how the American people, 
who have given so much interest and study 
to the biologic and ethnological sciences, 
should not have more readily, and more gen- 
erally, realized the application of those 
sciences to the problems of immigration. 
Only in the case of those racial stocks out- 
wardly marked by striking and obvious 
physical differences (such as the black and 
yellow races) have they begun to awaken to 
the fact of the persistence of natural or physical 
differences. Even more hesitant have they 
been in recognizing the persistence of differ- 
ences in mental and moral characteristics; and 
it is not without significance that the Amer- 
icans who have been more reluctant to recog- 
nize the persistence of these racial differences 
are those living outside the areas where the 
black and yellow stocks reside. 

Yet there is a great body of scientific data 
and of scientific opinion not only for the 
erudite, but also for those who care only for 
popular and sympathetic or “human” study 
of the question of heredity. Vernon Kellogg 
in The New Heredity says: 

“The biologist stands aghast at what he 
sees happening. He knows what the conse- 
quences of flouting nature are. The fate of 
plants, animals, and men is determined by 
heredity and environment. It takes the best 
of both to assure the best fate.” And, after 
analyzing certain “mental levels within the 
population” of this country, he asks: “ What 
of the future of the Republic?p—Are we going 
to be capable, mentally capable, of making the 
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most of the opportunities for racial progress 
which social evolution puts into our hands?” 

“Race differences,” writes Prof. John R. 
Commons, “are established in the very blood 
and physical constitution, and yield, if at all, 
only to the processes of centuries.”’ “Races 
may change their religions, their forms of 
government, their modes of industry, and their 
languages, but underneath all these changes 
they may continue the physical, mental, and 
moral capacities and incapacities which deter- 
mine the real character of their religion, 
government, industry, and literature. Race 
and heredity furnish the raw material, educa- 
tion and environment furnish the tools, with 
which and by which social institutions are 
fashioned; and in a democracy race and hered- 
ity are the more decisive, because the very 
education and environment which fashion 
the on-coming generations are themselves con- 
trolled through universal suffrage by the races 
whom it is hoped to educate and elevate.”’ 

Of the persistence and force of pre-natal, 
racial ideas, and mental outlook, in large 
numbers of peoples of alien stock we have had 
a very striking example in our country during 
the World War. It was as clear, illuminating, 
and informing an example as any historian or 
sociologist might desire. It is a commonplace 
of educational training that history is one of 
the best, if not the best, of teachers. Yet ever 
since the World War closed, some people 
have industriously attempted to make us 
“forget”’ the tragic experience of our country, 
when large numbers of residents and citizens 
of German stock had to face the choice of 
being, intimately, spiritually, and culturally, 
wholiy with American democracy, or outside 
of it, if not against it. 

That we should forget the bitterness of that 
experience | understand; that we should avoid 
retaliation and wholly forgive those who may 
have only erred, | admit. But that we 
should blot out that profoundly illuminating 
national experience as an aid in the study 
and understanding of some of our problems 
seems to me to savor of that intellectual 
cowardice which, to-day, is allowing American 
history to be re-written by politicians. 

Without dwelling on that classic example, 
however, | shall point out other specific 
evidences of the persistence of racial mental 
and moral outlook to show how, even without 
the powerful dissolvent of all veneers of as- 
similation which war furnishes, such special 
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outlook manifests itself in high and low places 
among us. Let us first examine that per- 
sistence of a culturally foreign outlook in an 
individual “new American” of the highest 
mental and moral qualities. 

“If there ever lived a man who seemed 
likely to become a full American,” wrote the 
former Director of the Columbia School of 
Journalism, “it was Carl Schurz. He learned 
our tongue. In its diction and its supple and 
effective use, he surpassed most men of note 
on the platform. He sought the field for his 
adopted land in war and he nobly served it 
in peace. He supported every reform. He 
fought with the beasts in our Ephesus, the 
Senate, full of men given to getting great per- 
sonal gain. He had suffered and lost for 
liberty in his own land. Yet when despotism 
came there, in Prussia, it had his heartiest 
support. For freedom crushed to earth in 
the new-born French Republic, he had 
neither pity nor mercy. The American in- 
stinct as to Europe, always for self-government, 
he could never get. He forgave Bismarck in 
the full tide of his oppression of Poland. 
He accepted the Kaiser—ate and swallowed 
the young Emperor whole. He led a multi- 
tude of Americans astray by his abject ad- 
miration of the last of the hereditary des- 
potisms.” 

Now let us see how that persistent racial or 
cultural point of view operates as collective 
thought and collective will in the cohering 
mass of hundreds of thousands of German- 
minded Americans. Turn to that most open- 
minded and sympathetic of American weeklies 
—the Outlook. \n the issue of November 1, 
1922, you will read a correspondence from 
Wisconsin, entitled: “ The Revolt against the 
Yankee.” In the frank, searching, and cour- 
ageous exposition in that article the reader will 
find ample proof not merely of the persist- 
ence of racial ideas and racial ideals, but also 
of the wide-spread and deep effects of those 
ideas and ideals upon our national life. Here 
| may cull only a few of that correspondent’s 
observations: 

“The real, the true reason why Socialism 
has made such political gains in Wisconsin 
since 1917 is because the European War con- 
solidated the spirit of revolt against the 
Yankee tradition. The same thing is true of 
the whole group of Mid-Western granger 
states that have been populated by Conti- 
nental peasants. Probably there are not 
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more people in Wisconsin than in some other 
states who feel that the United States is not 
a country, but there are more who openly say 
so and who will vote for a man whose words 
and acts mean substantially the same thing. 
The two groups that dominate an immense 
area and population—the German and the 
Scandinavian—have been brought into almost 
complete accord by the events of the war. 
. . . The ‘depeasantized peasants,’ as 
H. G. Wells calls them, have in their common 
hatred of Yankeedom a stronger bond of unity 
than ever existed before. How- 
ever unpalatable the fact may be, a record 
of service in the war of 1917-18 is a 
liability and not an asset for a candidate 
in Wisconsin.” 

| have taken these examples of the per- 
sistence of racial point of view with no desire 
of discriminating against one specific nation- 
ality or race. Examples from other races 
and nationalities in our midst could be easily 
duplicated. Indeed, this individual and col- 
lective persistence of mental and moral out- 
look is, if anything, more marked in the newer 
elements of our immigration. 

First among the causes and forces which 
to-day, more than ever, strengthen, stimulate, 
and reinforce that natural persistence is the 
rapidity, multiplicity, and ease of inter- 
national contacts and exchanges. 

It requires little thought to realize that the 
natural persistence of racial mental and moral 
bent is, in our day, powerfully aided by the 
ever expanding and increasingly rapid means 
of travel and communication. The further 
back we go in our history the more apparent 
it becomes that slowness and difficulty in 
international traffic and exchange made the 
act of expatriation of the alien coming to us 
in the past a more distinctly definitive thing. 
Irrespective of the character of the immigrant, 
or of the “urge”’ which determined his coming 
here, the transplantation to America of the 
alien in 1820 or in 1840 was much more of a 
physical uprooting than the coming here of 
the alien in 1890 or in 1923. Europe was 
“months away”’ from these shores a hundred 
years ago; even fifty years ago the physical 
difficulties of travel, without considering 
economic and political conditions on the 
Continent, made the act of expatriation of 
the average European a pretty final breaking 
away from the anchorages with his country 
of origin. To-day Europe is “five days” 
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from these shores, and the telegraph and 
radio make trans-Atlantic communication a 
question of hours or even of minutes. 

The ease and rapidity of communications 
to-day are so developed that an alien in this 
country, even if naturalized, can easily keep 
in touch with the political events of his land 
of origin. Perhaps the best instance of this 
is the well-known phenomenon that, prior to 
the Great War, local elections in many of the 
small towns of Southern Italy were “timed” 
so as to coincide with the seasonal return 
there of what we picturesquely described as 
our “birds of passage.’’ This state of affairs, 
however, fades into insignificance when com- 
pared to the part which some of the other 
stocks, both as individual residents and as 
naturalized “Americans,’’ have been able 
to play, and are playing, in the political 
affairs of their country of origin. | have cited 
the case of the Ruthenians in the United 
States; outnumbering, as they do, the Ruth- 
enians in Ruthenia, they played the control- 
ling part in the election of the first President 
of that mandated state, elevatinga Ruthenian- 
American lawyer, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, to that office. And being more in- 
ventive than we are in devising plans for 
dealing with ex-presidents, when their chief 
of state tired of his office, they allowed him 
to return to “the land of the free’’ where he 
could again take up his practice as a member 
of the Pennsylvania Bar. 

Very little inquiry into our history and the 
records of our State Department and of the 
proceedings of Congress will be required to 
show the part played, or attempted to be 
played, in American foreign policies, by 
racial or nationalist groups in this country, 
often acting as “centers of intrigue because 
of their connections with political parties 
abroad.”’ Because the State Department has 
“its hands tied”’ it is easy for some of these 
racial groups, or their leaders, to demand 
“proof’’ that they have even embarrassed our 
Government in its foreign relations. As a 
matter of history, however, they have inter- 
fered very much more and much more 
seriously than that. 

Foreign governments have found that the 
use of the American franchise, with its rights 
and its immunities, by our naturalized aliens, 
or by their alien-minded descendants, in the 
modern ease of international exchanges, is 
the best means of perpetuating the natural 
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persistence in this country of racial outlook 
and aspirations, of definite nationalisms and 
national and racial differences. Tending to 
cohere, and increasingly to become organized 
into racial and cultural groups, our aggressive 
foreign voters not only transfer the political 
and social system of Europe to America, but 
also they denationalize and “de-Monroeize” 
American foreign policies. 

To love self-government and to inculcate 
a love of it in all peoples is a legitimate 
international aspiration of the American 
democracy. To view with sympathy, and to 
extend the widest moral assistance to any race 
or people struggling for freedom, is the un- 
written law of the conscience of the Republic 
in its foreign relations. But when racial 
groups among us organize to assist in the 
direction of the affairs of their countries of 
origin, when they bring racial or nationalistic 
political pressure upon the making or the 
denouncing of our treaties and international 
conventions, they are not acting as American 
citizens. We have a dark enough problem of 
our own in the rise of economic and political 
groups exercising pressure upon our Govern- 
ment; but government by group pressure of 
racial blocs is a step in the direction of the 
absolute denial of American representative 
government. 

In viewof what has happened and is happen- 
ing, let us not, therefore, imagine that the en- 
actment of further measures for the restriction 
of immigration will materially aid us in solving 
our increasingly complex problems emerging 
from the presence in our midst of large cul- 
turally and historically alien masses. Despite 
a show of opposition and the play of propa- 
ganda, foreign governments and racial groups 
among us know that further restrictions are 
bound tocome. They know it, and have been 
and are preparing for it. How? They will 
answer restriction of immigration by devising 
new ways, or by strengthening the old ways, of 
encouraging, stimulating, and perpetuating 
the natural persistence of racial characteris- 
tics—‘“national”’ point of view and outlook 
—among the various racial elements in our 
country. 

There are more than three times as many 
Italians (born in Italy) in Kings County, 
New York, than there are citizens of clear 
Italian stock in the truly martyred city of 
Fiume. There are almost twice as many 
foreign-born Germans in the east North Cen- 


tral states than in the much contested city of 
Danzig. There are more Jews, foreign-born, 
in a few blocks in New York City than in 
the entire Zionist State of Palestine. There 
are more foreign-born whites in New York, 
than there are people in all Alsace. There 
are more foreign-born whites of voting 
age in the United States than the entire 
population, of every age, of a sovereign 
European state such as Holland. There are 
more foreign-born white illiterates ten years 
of age and more in New England than the 
entire population, literate and illiterate, of all 
ages, of the city of Lemberg in Poland. The 
foreign-born white illiterates ten years of age 
and over in our Middle Atlantic states exceed 
in numbers the total population of Brussels, 
the capital of Belgium. 

Under our 1920 census the foreign-born 
white males in the United States exceed the 
total population of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the foreign-born white males and 
females exceed the entire population of the 
Kingdom of Jugoslavia, or the combined 
populations of the Republics of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Finland, besides nearly all that 
of the Kingdom of Greece. The naturalized 
foreign-born whites among us outnumber by 
nearly two millions the total population of 
Ireland, or nearly equal the combined total 
populations of Switzerland and Norway; 
while the foreign-born whites having ‘irst 
papers add to our numbers an alien element 
about equal to the total population of the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 

In the presence of these figures and the 
mass of assorted and diverse alienage they 
represent, it seems indeed idle, if not danger- 
ous, to discourse upon the advantages of in- 
tellectual exchanges, or the duty of intensify- 
ing our international contacts. The condi- 
tion which confronts the Republic is not 
the delightful theory which exchange pro- 
fessors or after-dinner speakers at inter- 
national banquets so delightfully discuss. 
The condition facing us and demanding 
immediate solution is not how we can un- 
derstand and sympathetically approach the 
strangers within the gates, but how these 
enormous masses of aliens, running into the 
millions, of a hundred different kinds and 
degrees of culture, may be prevented from 
swamping the American democracy and de- 
Americanizing American civilization. 

Americans are apt to wonder why in two 
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thousand years of Christian civilization the 
various states and peoples of Europe have not 
come together; they wonder how there has not 
emerged from the long and varied struggles 
of the Continent a confederation of European 
states, a United States of Europe. It is, 
primarily, because historical, racial, and cul- 
tural variances among the various peoples 
and stocks have been and are so profound 
and persistent that neither an approximation 
to political solidarity nor to democratic 
equality nor a “synthetic” Europeanism has 
been, or is, possible. 

Why illude and delude ourselves that those 
same forces cease to operate powerfully, and 
controllingly, upon the vast blocs of European 
nationals transplanted to our continent? 
And why hope that the new American en- 
vironment will gradually weaken the natural 
persistence of those forces when we allow 
and encourage every imaginable means of 
artificially and aggressively keeping those 
forces alive? 

Why discuss en petit comité and in the 
amenities of intellectual and social gather- 
ings the necessities of intellectual exchanges 
and the subtler international understandings, 
when well-nigh irresistible disruptive forces 
are breaking down the dikes painfully built 
up in order that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people might forever 
endure? With 42 different foreign languages 
spoken in 26,239 religious organizations in 
the United States, what hope is there for 
even that simple basic element of cultural 
and spiritual union in a nation—a common 
language? 

There are 30 different tongues spoken by a 
million and a quarter communicants in the 
1,200 foreign-language religious organizations 
in New England. There are 37 different 
languages used by the three and a half million 
members of the 4,675 foreign-speaking re- 
ligious organizations in the Middle Atlantic 
states. There are 21 different languages 
spoken in the single state of Minnesota, 
among the nearly 600,000 members of its 
2,760 religious organizations using a foreign 
language. And how many people realize that 
there is only one state in the Union whose 
church organizations use merely 2 foreign 
languages? In twenty of our states the 
various languages used in such organizations 
run all the way from 1o to 20, and in twelve 
other of our commonwealths the varieties go 
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from 21 in Washington to 31 in Pennsylvania 
and 35 in New York. 

What cultural and other stimuli from 
abroad, diplomatic or sentimental, do these 
millions of alien-cultured and alien-minded 
residents or “legalized Americans” need to 
strengthen and perpetuate what our learned 
theorists call “Old World traits trans- 
planted’? Out of their own inner con- 
sciousness, and by the force and urge of 
century-old racial and national desires and 
preferences, these alien-minded groups have 
themselves, unassisted, provided the most 
effective and most compelling means for stim- 
ulating and perpetuating the natural per- 
sistence of racial mental and moral point of 
view—the foreign language press of the 
United States. 

Thirty-eight millions of people in Italy 
support some 120 daily newspapers; but one 
third of that number of our residents, the 
fourteen million foreign-born whites and 
yellows in the United States, and their like- 
minded, support 1,052 foreign language pub- 
lications of all kinds. Two hundred and 
fifty-two of these are published in New York 
and Chicago, and 395 of them in rural sections 
of the country. The Germans among us have 
276 such publications, the Scandinavians 111, 
the Spaniards 100, the Italians 98, the Poles 
76, the Bohemians 51, the Slovaks 28, and 
the rest represent twenty-three other racial 
or nationally foreign groups. 

There has been a stock argument, among 
even distinguished editorial writers, that there 
is nothing in American or Anglo-Saxon 
“methods of law and government that is 
beyond the apprehension and devotion of the 
countrymen of Mazzini and Venizelos, or at 
least of their American educated children.” 
It is a well-sounding argument, but one which 
avoids the real issue. That issue is one of 
the natural effects of masses of cultural, 
spiritual, and political alienage upon the life 
and civilization of the American democracy; 
of masses which need not be considered, and 
have not been considered here, as either su- 
perior or inferior, in their respective civiliza- 
tions, to the determining civilization of the 
American Republic, but as more or less pro- 
foundly differing from it; of masses which, by 
their vastness, cohere more and more by the 
workings of natural forces beyond the will 
and control of such masses. A Mazzini seek- 


ing asylum in this country from political 
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oppression, or a hundred or even a thousand 
Mazzinis settling in this broad land, might be 
a distinct gain to the American democracy. 
But 390,832 Mazzinis transplanted to New 
York City would be a distinct disrupting 
element to the spiritual, social, and political 
union of our democracy. That is the con- 
dition which faces us, and it is a condition far 
worse than | have stated it. For the most 
nationalistic of Italians will surely not claim 
that 390,832 of their co-nationals in the 
Empire City are all Mazzinis, or that their 
“American educated children” all measure 
up to the Mazzinian character. 

That then is the issue which these old 
type “ arguments” actually dodge by a dis- 
play of fine phrases which are mischievous 
because they are misleading. The issue, in 
terms of American life in 1920, is this and 
no other! 

The thirteen states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa 
cover an area of territory constituting some- 
thing less than one sixth of the area of con- 
tinental United States, excluding Alaska; 
upon that area there are 54,365,217 of the 
105,710,620 people constituting the total 
population of the United States in 1920; of 
those 54,365,217 inhabitants of those thirteen 
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states, 28,340,239 are foreign-born or of 
foreign parentage. That is, more than a 
quarter of our entire population is-foreign- 
born or of foreign parentage; it is settled in 
an area comprising less than one sixth of our 
continental territory, and constitutes more 
than one half of the total population of the 
thirteen states “which are the center of the 
nation’s industry.” 

Upon those millions operate forces which 
history, science, our national experience, and 
plain common-sense demonstrate tend to 
perpetuate the underlying, instinctive differ- 
ences, racial and cultural, which those millions 
of foreign-born and foreign-minded cannot 
drop, even if they would, either at Ellis 
Island or on the Bench of the Naturalization 
Courts. And those forces are, furthermore, 
stimulated, encouraged, aided, and exploited 
by numberless artificial means, honest and 
dishonest, within our borders and from out- 
side our borders, by ways we know, through 
channels we surmise, by methods we begin 
to suspect, and by still unsuspected means 
which may turn out to be spiritual treason to 
the Republic. 

Under these conditions, what shall prevent, 
in the course of history, the application of the 
“principle of self-determination,” which we 
evoked to make Europe free, from being used 
to make America spiritually bond? 
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The Crimes of Coal 


The Second Article of a Series 
Union Labor’s Need of New Methods in the Non-Union Fields 


By CARL C. DICKEY 


VERY big strike in American in- 
dustry has been accompanied by 
murder and violence, but in all the 
annals of labor disputes no match 
can be found for the lawlessness 

accompanying the coal strike of 1922. The 
mob at Herrin outdid the slayers of Home- 
stead, both in ferocity of attack and in num- 
ber of victims. The campaign of the union 
miners in 1922 to shut off all coal production 
was more violent than that conducted by 


would lose the supply of West Virginia’s non- 
union coal. Success met many of their ef- 
forts. Violence and in many cases murder 
followed any failure to comply with the edicts 
of this militant organization. 

In the article preceding this | quoted the 
United Mine Workers, both in word and 
deed, to the effect that their intention was 
to have a monopolistic control of the labor 
in all coal mines. This means that the 
union could dictate to the mine operators 


Debs and his union- 
ists when they at- 
tempted to choke 
the American trans- 
portation system 
thirty years ago. 
There was violence 
and intimidation in 
every state where 
coal was mined. 
Thousands of 
union miners, in 
bands ranging in size 
from a few scores to 
more than a thou- 
sand, marched upon 
mines and in the 
name of the United 
Mine Workers de- 
manded cessation of 
operations. A strike 
of the railway shop- 
men was encouraged 
in the hope that it 
would cut the car 
supply for non-union 
coal. Every effort 
was made to call out 
workmen on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
and other railroads, 
so that the country 








The United Mine Workers of America is the largest 
single labor organization in the United States, if 
not in the world, but no organization can long en- 
dure that sets up its own strength as being superior 
to its plighted faith or its duty to society at large.— 
Woodrow Wilson to Jobn L. Lewis in his telegram 
calling on the Illinois miners to abide by the award of 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, 1919. 


If the coal producers of the United States were so 
organized that a national body were to determine 
the policy of every member and permit no sales of 
coal except on dictation of terms by the national 
officials, every state legislature and Congress would 
instantly put an end to such a practice. The mine 
workers unhesitatingly assumed national dictation. 
It is the big issue involved in the present dispute. 
Frankly, I think it must be dealt with if we are to 
have any security and any assurance of a supply of 
fuel—Warren G. Harding to Governor Groesbeck of 
Michigan during the strike of 1922. 

There can never be any more than an armed truce 
until the autocracy of the operators is broken, and, 
in the light of history, it would seem that the union 
is the most logical, and will be the most effective 
leader in the fight. Meantime, there will be some 
violence. Throughout history, where a people ora 
group have been arbitrarily deprived of rights which 
they conceived to be theirs, reaction has been un- 
avoidable. Violence can be prevented only by 
removing the causes of violence. Industrial peace 
can rest only upon industrial justice —Pbhilip 
Murray, Vice-President, United Mine Workers, before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 1921. 

I treated anarchists and bomb-throwing and 
dynamiting gentry precisely as | treated other 
criminals. Murder is murder. It is not rendered 
one whit better by the allegation that it is com- 
mitted in behalf of a cause.—Theodore Roosevelt 








and to the public 
what the price of 
coal should be. The 
particular interest 
for the public in this 
situation is, that it 
is the first time the 
nation has been con- 
fronted with a union 
which intends to 
take the place and 
practice the methods 
of monopoly which 
capital practiced in 
certain industries 
twenty years ago and 
for which the trusts 
were “busted.” The 
railroad _ brother- 
hoods together have 
a monopoly of the 
labor of an essential 
industry, but the 
rates in that indus- 
try are regulated by 
a government body, 
so that railroad la- 
bor cannot dictate 
them and, moreover, 
the railroad brother- 
hoods have acquired 
a sense of responsi- 
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bility toward the public beyond other unions, 
certainly far beyond the mine workers. 

The facts in this article will show that in 
endeavoring to complete their monopoly the 
United Mine Workers consider their cause 
above and beyond the common law, state 
constitutions, or the national constitution. 
They are ‘prepared to adopt revolutionary 
methods of warfare to gain theirends. Their 
justification of this is usually that the mine 
owners in non-union territory have an illegal, 
or at any rate improper, control of local 
government, and as the miners cannot get 
what they desire and feel is their due by legal 
methods, they feel justified in abandoning 
the American form of government at such 
times and places as they see fit. 

Admitting in full measure any and all claims 
that the miners make concerning the undue 
influence of the coal companies in local and 
state government, let us examine some of the 
results of endeavoring to rectify abuses by 
machine-gun rather than by ballot box. 
The record that follows will show.a most- 


serious collapse of American government, a ° 


widespread cancer at the bottom of the *poli-. 
tical structure as serious as the cancer: of-- 
capitalistic corruption recently disclosed to- 
ward the top of the structure. 

The coal strike of 1922 marked a new era 
in violence. In former strikes there was often 
mob violence—sometimes spontaneous, usu- 
ally instigated—but in 1922 for the first time 
the violence took on the aspect of planned 
warfare. 
and ammunition supplied, and even a quarter- 
master department provided. There is a 
significant change in this. It shows an or- 
ganized, thought-out, deliberate intention to 
resort to an appeal to arms, in other words, 
revolution, in the apparent belief that if the 
mine operators can be defeated in war, the 
county, state, and federal forces for the main- 
tenance of law, from governors to courts, 
may be largely ignored. So operators and 
miners marshalled their armies in 1922. | am 
following the union forces rather than the 
operators because, while both have been guilty 
of warfare, in the coal field labor has become 
the colossus, threatening the public with 


that monopolistic control which, in other fields, 
has always been sought by capital. 

The danger of a monopoly of labor in the 
coal fields is not lessened by the signing of the 
new three-year contract between the United 





Little armies were organized, arms - 
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Mine Workers and the operators of the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field which, of course, 
means that the contracts in virtually every 
other union field will be extended for the same 
period and at the highest rates of pay ever 
prevailing in the bituminous coal industry 
in this country. Until a few years ago the 
operators of the Central Competitive Field 
—comprising Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
western Pennsylvania—and the United Mine 
Workers coéperated in efforts to eliminate the 
West Virginia non-union coal fields. Neither 
side even now attempts to disguise antagon- 
ism toward the competition of the West 
Virginia non-union mines. With the possi- 
bility of a national coal strike now eliminated 
by the three-year agreement, it may be ex- 
pected that the United Mine Workers will 
redouble efforts to capture the non-union 
fields. -|t- is to’ be-hoped that the union’s 
violent methods may be abandoned, but it is 
certain that, the unionization campaign will 
be pushed sooner or later. Under this new 
long-term—agreement, the .union’s depleted 
funds will be recouped through the check-off 
of, union dues and assessments by operators 
‘inthe union fields, and before the favorable 
contract expires the United Mine Workers 
will have millions for unionization campaigns. 
Some of the worst crimes of coal have been 
committed during unionization campaigns, 
as was shown in the first article in this series. 
But this article is to deal mainly with the 
crimes committed during big coal strikes. 

A ring of crime in 1922 ran around the coal 
fields in the Central Competitive Field, 
starting with mob attacks upon small wagon 
mines in Indiana. The Herrin massacre 
occurred on June 22d, and was followed 
directly by a series of violent attacks upon 
other mines in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
There is a great deal more than assumption 
to show that union miners inclined to lawless- 
ness were emboldened by the immunity en- 
joyed by the Herrin rioters after their revolt- 
ing massacre and that the Herrin brutalities 
inspired still other savage crimes. 

The worst of these outrages in the Herrin 
ring of crimes occurred at Cliftonville, in the 
West Virginia Panhandle, where 600 or 700 men 
in an early morning attack killed Sheriff 
Duval of Brooke County, attempted to slay 
the armed guards and non-union miners, and 
succeeded in firing the tipple and damaging 
other mine property. None of the usual 
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excuses of the union miners in condoning law- 
lessness may be applied to the Cliftonville 
outrage. The owners of this mine had not 
flaunted non-unionism under the noses of 
these union men who planned and carried 
out the attack. The union miners traveled 
miles over a mountain ridge to attack . this 
mine in the attempt to prevent it from pro- 
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usual contract with the United Mine Workers 
of America, and it remained idle for two 
months. In June, 1922, the mine was leased 
to another company for operation under open 
shop contracts. During these two months 
the union miners had occupied the company 
houses, and the new company offered to em- 
ploy these men under a new contract. Some 

















AFTER THE BATTLE AT CLIFTONVILLE 
Showing the burning conveyor house after it was dynamited by the mine owners to prevent the spreading of the fire 


which had been set by the attacking force of United Mine Workers. 
mine buildings from the woods on the hilltop, carrying pistols, rifles, and torches. 
of the mine defenders, was slain and horribly mutilated while he was trying to flank the attackers in the woods. 
and probably two of the attacking force perished in the fire, and six others were slain by the defenders. 


The attackers surged down upon the 
The county sheriff, in command 
One 
West Virginia 


state police quickly arrested 170 men 


ducing coal during the strike; they crossed 
the line between Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to carry out their plans; they could 
not excuse their violence on the ground that 
their lives and liberties and constitutional 
rights were threatened by armed guards. 
Their sole aim was to stop coal production. 
Nor did they resort to peaceful means in the 
beginning; their first and only attempt was 
made with rifles, dynamite, and the torch. 

Before the strike the Cliftonville mine had 
been operated by union miners under the 


accepted the offer, and those who refused were 
asked to vacate the houses to make way for 
other men. They moved into a tent colony 
near by and started to harass the men who 
chose to work. A few guards were employed, 
including five college boyson summer vacation. 
They were not armed or made deputy sheriffs 
until July 15th, when there were strong rumors 
of an impending attack by union miners. 
That attack came in the gray dawn of 
the next day, with the ferocity that charac- 
terized all these crimes in the Herrin ring. 
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The nucleus of the attacking force assembled 
at Avella, Pennsylvania, under the command 
of officers of the Avella local of the United 
Mine Workers, who brought their union 
banner to head the battle column. As they 
marched to Penobscot on the way to the 
attack, the armed miners were joined by the 
union men from five other locals. The super- 
intendent of a Pennsylvania mine telephoned 
a warning to Cliftonville, but a short time 
later the telephone wires were cut, so that 
the superintendent at Cliftonville was un- 
able to get a call through for the West Virginia 
state police. The sheriff heard of the danger, 
however, and hurried to the mine to take 
command of the armed guards there. 

Although the attack was planned for two 
o'clock in the morning, the commanding 
officers did not have their armed men ready 
by that hour. While plans were being per- 
fected, the shivering miners lay for hours in 
the cold and darkness, while potions of 
Jamaica ginger were passed around to warm 
them up and restore their failing courage. 
The signal for the attack was to have been the 
firing of an improvised cannon in the tent 
colony, which had been aimed at the com- 
pany store. Though the charge was fired, 
it failed in its two main purposes. The old 
iron hurled from the muzzle missed the de- 
tested store and only slightly damaged the 
roof of one of the company houses, and the 
valiant cohorts on the ridge back of the mine 
failed to respond to the call to the attack. 
In the cold and darkness the union officers 
had not yet been able to tune the courage of 
the men to the proper pitch, and more 
Jamaica ginger was passed out. The blast 
woke up the women and children in the camp 
and cries resounded through the darkness. 
It was a night of terror for them—such a 
night of terror as American pioneers experi- 
enced during Indian warfare. 

As the army of union miners was being 
marshaled for the attack at dawn, a Wabash 
train passed, and the attackers paused 
until the thunder of the locomotive had 
dwindled away into silence. Then wild 
battle cries in many foreign languages sum- 
moned the force to the attack, and the rioters 
surged down upon the mine buildings in 
waves. The first wave of men carried the 
rifles; the second wave had pistols and smaller 
weapons; and the third wave carried clubs, 
stones, and torches to fire the buildings. 
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The battle raged for nearly an hour. Some 
of the guards were driven down the conveyor 
shaft, which is plainly shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and the attackers fired 
its top, burning an American flag which they 
had succeeded in planting upon its brow. 
Failing in their attempt to enter the main 
buildings, the union men attempted to fire 
some of the houses, but accurate gunnery 
drove them away there. Sheriff Duval left 
the mine buildings and entered the patch 
of woods on the hilltop, hoping to flank the 
retreating force and capture some of the 
leaders to add to the band of fifteen prisoners 
already taken by the deputies. When the 
attack was over, the deputies found the body 
of the sheriff in the woods, horribly mutilated 
by scores of charges from both rifles and shot 
guns. Near his body were the bodies of two 
union miners. He was a “two gun” sheriff 
of the old type represented in Western fiction 
and by only a few living examples. His 
record was not above criticism in some 
respects, but in Cliftonville he accomplished 
the full measure of his duty. Quite a differ- 
ent story from that at Herrin, where Sheriff 
Melvin Thaxton did not attempt to stop the 
violence and for his breach was honored by the 
union miners by election to the more lucrative 
post of county treasurer! At least six, and 
possibly nine, union miners lost their lives in 
the attack. One is believed to have burned 
to death in the conveyor fire. 

There was no temporizing by the authori- 
ties in hunting down the misguided criminals. 
A detachment of state police rushed to 
Cliftonville on a special train and nearly two 
hundred men were arrested. Trials were 
quickly held under an old West Virginia 
law, called the Red Men’s Act, which was 
enacted in 1882 as a check to secret organiza- 
tions, long before the organization of the 
United Mine Workers. It holds every party 
to a conspiracy responsible for the felonies 
of even a single member. 

Four members of the union were found 
guilty and sentenced to ten years each in the 
state penitentiary after a hard-fought de- 
fense financed by the United Mine Workers 
of America. Seven others, including one 
union officer, pleaded guilty, and were sen- 
tenced for from four to eight years. The 
cases against the men were so conclusive 
because of the swift action of the state police 
and other authorities charged with the en- 
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THE CLIFIONVILLE RIOTERS CONFESS 











THEIR GUILT 


After eleven of the United Mine Workers had been convicted for their part in the attack on the mine, thirty others 


confessed and were sentenced to the penitentiary for three years. 


and standing in the background. 


The prisoners are shown in the first row of seats 


The man standing at the clerk's table is the sheriff, and the three men directly 


behind him are counsel in the case 


forcement of the law that the attorneys for the 
defense handed over more than thirty mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers, who pleaded 
guilty and accepted prison terms of three 
years each. Among the thirty were six 
union officers, including the presidents of two 
locals, the temporary president, and the 
recording secretary of the Avella local where 
the trouble was fomented, and two members 
of pit committees. The president of the 
Cliftonville local became a fugitive from 
justice. 

In the history of strike lawlessness the 
Cliftonville outrage is more important than 
Herrin because it illustrates two vital points. 
One is that an unpunished crime, in which 
the perpetrators are immune because of public 
sympathy and the sympathy of those whose 
duty it is to enforce the criminal laws, may 
inspire similar outrages in the same cause. 


The other is that a stern and speedy enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws, as at Cliftonville 
in contrast to Herrin and Mingo County, 
West Virginia, tends to check crime. Clifton- 
ville was a stern and costly lesson to the union 
rioters in the strike of 1922. There was 
little more violence, either in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, when it became 
apparent that punishment awaited those who 
made murder the price of coal. 

Such crimes as Cliftonville and Herrin 
weaken the cause of the union. There can 
be no further discussion of the merits of the 
union’s cause, or the cause of any organization 
when it abandons orderly methods of pro- 
cedure and seeks to force its economic views 
upon the American public by force of arms. 

The high officers of the United Mine 
Workers have declared repeatedly that they 
do not condone violence and lawlessness. 
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Yet large funds are provided for the legal 
defense of union miners whom union of- 
ficers know to be guilty of crimes, and 
campaigns are conducted with the aim of 
preventing the punishment of those criminals. 
lf they did not condone violence and lawless- 
ness, in what better way could they demons- 
trate it than by permitting the guilty to be 
punished? They must do more than say 
they do not condone lawlessness and violence. 
They must condemn it; they must call for the 
observance of all laws; they must surrender 
criminals, not harbor them, if this ring of 
crime is to be broken. One gesture by the 
union officers would end violence among the 
most unruly elements in the organization. 

Cliftonville was not the only crime com- 
mitted under the hysteria set aflame by the 
savagery at Herrin. There were other at- 
tacks on Ohio strip mines, where members of 
the Steam Shovelmen’s Union were uncover- 
ing coal within a few feet of the surface of 
the ground. Insome of these Ohio operations 
the union never had contracts, because the 
work was done by steam shovels and non- 
union labor. Their sole purpose of attack was 
toshut off the supply of coal for the public dur- 
ing the strike. 

The Herrin massacre took place on June 22d. 
Shortly after dawn on June 27th members of 
the United Mine Workers of America met at 
New Lafferty, in Belmont County, Ohio, to 
discuss plans for stopping immediately a 
steam shovel operation near by. Armed min- 
ers killed one of the part owners of the strip 
mine by shooting him in the back as he sat 
in his automobile. Two other workmen were 
seriously wounded. For this crime a sub- 
district president of the United Mine Workers 
and a local president were convicted of mur- 
der and sentenced to life imprisonment. The 
union paid for their legal defense. 

The Herrin massacre took place on June 
22d. On the night of June 22d United Mine 
Workers renewed their attacks with rifles 
upon men working on a slack pile at Straits- 
ville, in Perry County, Ohio. Rifle fire con- 
tinued for several days. On July 4th the 
attackers rushed the operation, killed one 
man, wounded four, and ordered the others 
out of the country, telling them they would 
be killed if they returned. Then they 
destroyed as much of the property as they 
could. 

At many other strip operations the attacks 
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were resumed with intensity after the Herrin 
massacre, when President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers telegraphed that the 
Steam Shovelmen’s Union had been sus- 
pended by the American Federation of Labor 
and that “representatives of our organization 


. are justified in treating this crowd as an out- 


law organization and in viewing its members 
in the same light as they do any other common 
strike breakers.”’ 

The same campaign against the production 
of coal was carried on in Indiana with such 
success that Governor McCray in August 
had to call out the National Guard to insure 
a supply of fuel for the state institutions, for 
utilities, and for the canning industry of the 
state. Many of the mines subjected to a 
campaign of intimidation in Indiana were 
small wagon mines, producing not more than 
50 or 100 tons a day for the use of local 
consumers, who hauled the fuel away in 
their own vehicles. Some were operated 
by men who had been members of the United 
Workers of America and had gone into busi- 
ness for themselves. One of the men who 
took a leading part in this campaign against 
production of coal in Indiana was David 
Robb, the same international organizer of the 
union who aided in that long and violent 
campaign at Willis Branch and who moved 
over to Mingo County, West Virginia, when 
the unionization campaign there became 
critical and bitter. 

In Indiana there were no murders. Hun- 
dreds of men took part in the marches to the 
various mines, but only in a few cases was 
extreme violence reported. Their main ob- 
ject was to prevent the mining of coal from 
all mines and no matter for what purpose the 
fuel was to be used. It was a critical period 
for Indiana, which has many canning fac- 
tories. Coal was needed badly for the 
canning processes, which had to be carried 
out during a limited time. Fruits and vege- 
tables were rotting, but production of coal 
was refused because it was the policy of the 
union miners to use public distress as a 
weapon to force accession to their demands. 
And this is the organization which tells us 
that the one real way to settle all difficulties 
in the coal industry is to permit it to unionize 
every mine in the country! 

There is little need to tell again the story of 
Herrin. The public knows most of the de- 
tails of that most horrible of all 


massacres 
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WRECKAGE OF A TRAIN BURNED BY THE MOB AT HERRIN DURING THE MASSACRE 
Several freight cars had been pulled up on a track near the strip mine to furnish sleeping and eating quarters for the 


armed guards and miners. 
and mining apparatus. 


Fhe-mob-which-slew- the strip miners burned the cars. and. wrecked a!l the steam shovels 
The United Mine Workers paid $729,000 for the damages. inflicted by the mob, thus accepting 


some responsibility for the affair 


in this country... Possibly it does not know 
that no penitentiary door has ever swung 
upon the Herrin murderers; no man in that 
savage mob has paid the death penalty; 
those who slew, with a savagery and bar- 
barity inexcusable even in a lower state 
of civilization, are honored among their 
fellows in “Bloody Williamson County” 
as men of courage and integrity. No matter 
what the rest of the nation may think of them, 
“Bloody Williamson” yields them homage as 
heroes, as “defenders of the faith’ of miners’ 
unionism. 

The fact that the owner of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Company committed a grievous 


blunder in trying to run his non-union strip 


mine in a county with a reputation for dis- 
regard of human life does not lessen the 
enormity of the crime. It may be true that 
his guards did unnecessarily provoke the 
union members, but that does not alter the 
fact that murder is murder. 


At Willis Branch the United’: Mine Workers 


- confessed their error by paying $400,000 in 


damages for destruction of mining property 
there. The international organization pub- 
licly disavowed responsibility for the Herrin 
outrage and its officers expressed abhorrence 
of the barbarities, but the United Mine 
Workers’ organization of IIlinois raised nearly 
$1,000,000 through the check-off for the de- 
fense of those charged with criminal acts, and 
$729,000 was paid to the Southern Illinois 
Coal Company for its mine. 

“Clothed with all the charitable excuses 
above set out,” said the United States Coal 
Commission in its report on Herrin, “these 
furnish no justification for the brazen audacity 
with which subordinate officials and mem- 
bers of ‘the United Mine Workers of America 
defended the crime and the criminals. That 
they were espousing the cause and defending 
the lawbreakers is further shown to the 
Commission by the fact that they have since 
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bought the mine where the tragedy occurred 
and have paid therefor $729,000.” 

“Bloody Williamson” is not a county of 
foreign population. Of the 61,092 population 
in the last census, 54,052 are native-born 
white persons, and the percentage of illi- 
teracy is only 3.2. A large part of the 
population is from the mountains of the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, where 
men are schooled in 
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reflected in the appearance of the workmen, 
their families, their manner of life, and their 
growing cities and public improvements. 
There are 13,000 miners in the county, 62 
per cent. of whom own their own homes, 
and most of them own automobiles. They 
believe in the union, for they think it brought 
them out of the land of bondage into the 
promised land when their Government had 

been careless or in- 





the use of fire arms; 
some of them are 
descendents of those 
mountaineers of the 
American Revolu- 
tion who united in a 
guerrilla band to op- 
pose the invasion of 
Cornwallis in North 
Carolina and shot 
Ferguson’s army to 
pieces at the Battle 
of King’s Mountain. 
They are always 
ready to fight. At 
Herrin the cause was 
unionism, and those 
who attacked the 
strip mine there were 








different to their 
needs. They hold 
themselves to be 
good Americans, and 
proved it during the 
war, but what they 
have of daily com- 
fort they think comes 
from the union and 
not from the Govern- 
ment. The county 
was 100 per cent. or- 
ganized when the pro- 
moter of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Com- 
pany started in as a 
‘wild-catter’ to oper- 
ate a strip mine, 








just as sincere in be- 
lieving in the justice 
of their cause as were 
the mountaineers at 
King’s Mountain. 
“When mining be- 
gan in that county,” 
says the Coal Commission in its findings on 
the Herrin massacre, “it was upon a ruinously 
competitive basis. Profit was the sole ob- 
ject; the life and health of the employees 
was of nomoment. Men worked in water half 
way up to their knees, in gas-filled rooms, in 
unventilated mines where the air was so foul 
that no man could work long without seri- 
ously impairing his health. There was no 
workmen’s compensation law; accidents were 
frequent, and there was no common ground 
upon which employer and employees could 
meet. The average daily wage of 
the miners was from $1.25 to $2. Then came 
the union in 1898 and 1899. Peace and good- 
will and mutual respect have been the general 
rule since that time. Earnings ad- 
vanced to $7, and even to $15, a day; im- 
provement of the working conditions was 
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President of the United Mine Workers in Illinois raised 

through the check-off nearly $1,000,000 for the defense of 

the union men accused in the Herrin massacre and for 

the settlement of claims made against the union. i 

the strongest rival of President John L. Lewis in the miners’ 
national organization. 


investing in it some 
$250,000 or more.” 

Knowing the dan- 
gers to be encoun- 
tered in “‘Bloody 
Williamson,” the 
coal operator braved 
them. He had the 
legal right to go into this union field to mine 
coal in any manner he chose, but it was most 
inexpedient for him to do so. As the Coal 
Commission said: 

“The Commission calls the attention of cer- 
tain persons in America to a very wise state- 
ment made by the Apostle Paul when he said: 
‘All things are lawful to me, but all things 
are not expedient.’’’- Because of his flaunting 
of the temper of a populace noted for resort 
to mob rule, the ‘‘wild-catter”’ must share the 
blame for Herrin, but the fact that he is to be 
blamed does not in any way excuse or condone 
the savage crimes committed by those who op- 
posed his view. There is no need to recount 
the details of this most horrible of all crimes; 
the summary written by the Coal Commission 
on the latter stages of the massacre are suffi- 
cient to convey the enormity of the crime: 


He is 














Three fourths of a 
mile from the mine, 
McDowell, the Super- 
intendent, was taken 
from the line of pris- 
oners and killed. Then 
some one suggested 
that they “kill them 
all and stop the 
breed.” The sugges- 
tion was acted upon 
and the men were 
taken from the road 
into the wood, lined 
up before a barbed 
wire fence, and told 
torun. As they ran, 
while climbing the 
barbed wire fence, 
the mob fired. There 
were between forty 
and sixty prisoners; 
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SIXTEEN MEN WERE MURDERED HERE 


The miners and guards who surrendered at the strip mine were 
lined up near this barbed wire fence and promised safety if they 
reached the other side alive. Some were shot down betore they 
reached the wire; others perished trying to cross the wires; and 
still others were hunted down and slain-in the “‘safety’’ zone. 
On the barbed wire may be seen clothing ripped from the 
bodies of the victims as they fought to get through the wire 





surrender of the men, 
the steam shovels and 
all other equipment 
were dynamited and 
burned. 

Neither the sheriff 
nor any of his depu- 
ties interfered or even 
visited thescene. The 
police officers of Her- 
rin ignored the march 
through one of the 
paved streets of the 
city of the six prison- 
ers and their execu- 
tion at the cemetery, 
although all the rest 
of the population 
knew about it and 
many followed and 
witnessed the trag- 
edy. 


sixteen were killed at or 
near the barbed wire 
fence; some escaped 
and were never cap- 
tured. Hunting parties 
pursued those who es- 
caped. Six men, four 
of whom were wounded, 
were rounded up by a 
portion of the mob and 
taken into the city of 
Herrin. They were tied 
together by their necks, 
marched to the ceme- 
tery and butchered. 
After they were shot 
down, two or three of 
them who cried for wa- 
ter had their throats 
cut. Strange to relate, 
one of them survived 
and was able to tell 
afterward how one of 
; the mob expressed im- 
patience at his tena- 
cious hold on life, and 
kneeling with one knee 
on his chest, he took 
the helpless man by. 
the ear, and twisted his 
head around so that he 
had easy access to his 
throat, which he then 
slit with a pocket knife. 
Nobody will ever know 
how many were killed; 
the best estimate is 
twenty-five. After the 


These homicides took 
place in the presence of 
innumerable witnesses. 
It cannot be true that 
the persons or many of 
them who engaged in 
the mob are not known 
to numbers of the citi- 
zens of that county. If 
those indicted, tried, 
and acquitted were not 
guilty, there must be 
many people in Wil- 
liamson County who 
know who the guilty 
ones are. Yet there has 
been no conviction for 
this breach of the crim- 
inal law nor is there the 
remotest possibility 
there ever will be one. 

There is indisputable 
proof that three union 
miners were killed and 
that no attempt has 
been made to ascertain 
or to punish the guilty 
parties. There is no 
doubt that what are 
commonly known as 
strike breakers, gun- 
men, or thugs, were 
brought to that county 
thoroughly equipped 
with arms and ammu- 
nition, and perfectly 
willing to shoot with or 
without provocation. 

















UNHURT IN FRANCE, SLAUGHTERED AT HERRIN 


Several of the Herrin victims were war veterans who had 

escaped with their lives in many bloody battles. As 

surrendered prisoners they received no quarter in “ Bloody 

Williamson,” and were slain with brutal tortures. This 
is the grave of one of the victims 
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In its brochure entitled “Attempt by Com- 
munists to Seize the American Labor Move- 
ment,” the United Mine Workers of America 
officially attempted to blame communists 
for fomenting both the Herrin massacre and 
the attack upon the Cliftonville mine. If 
their statements are not to be taken seriously, 
the construction to be placed upon them is 
that the union is glad of the opportunity to 
shift responsibility for these atrocious crimes. 
lf they are to be taken seriously, here is a 
new danger in the miners’ union: its leader- 
ship is not capable of combatting the in- 
fluence of the communists, and a ready-forged 
tool is placed in their hands. But no evi- 
dence was developed during the trials of the 
Cliftonville rioters to show that they were 
influenced by foreign communists, and all 
of the men who were sent to the state peni- 
tentiary for that crime were members of the 
United Mine Workers. Thirty-one waived 
trial. Of the alleged influence of foreign com- 
munists at Herrin, a community composed 
largely of American-born citizens, the United 
States Coal Commission said in its report: 

“It has been suggested that this was a 
communistic movement. It is true that com- 
munists have made efforts to establish or- 
ganizations in that county and that a few 
foreigners were induced to join; but there is 
no evidence that this had any relation to this 
lamentable and horrible occurrence. The 
voters are intensely partisan and divide 
along normal party lines with a negligible 
Socialist vote.”’ 

The report of the Coal Commission on civil 
rights and liberties has mentioned the inex- 
pediency of pursuing a legal and constitutional 
course when violence or strife might be caused. 
It was just as inexpedient for an operator to 
try to mine coal in Williamson County during 
the strike of 1922 as it would be inexpedient 
for a union organizer to enter some non-union 
coal fields and attempt to hold a union or- 
ganization meeting in the center of the town. 

Through a chain of evils in which both mine 
owners and mine workers were unwise and 
guilty, we have come to the point where the 
United Mine Workers insist that the solution 
of the troubles of the industry lies in. handing 
them a complete monopoly of labor, thereby 
placing in their hands the power to dictate 
the price of coal. in some local jurisdictions 
of the union, the attitude of officers and men 
has been that no legal right or constitutional 
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privilege rightfully claimed by the other side 
should bar the progress of the union toward 
realization of its aims. In their zeal to ad- 
vance their cause, they have disregarded due 
processes of law, the constitutional right of 
every man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness in his own way, and many of the 
fundamentalsof American government. When 
the railroads twenty years ago got into some- 
thing of this “public-be-damned”’ attitude, 
the public “ busted” the railroads. Yet the 
railroads were then not alone at fault, and 
neither is the miners’ union alone at fault now. 
There are mine operators now who are willing 
to flaunt the public interest and deny legal 
rights and constitutional privileges. This 
attitude on both sides in the end may cause 
the public to turn upon the industry with 
that ruthlessness so often exhibited toward 
industries which have been ruthless in their 
dealings with the public. The coal industry 
has had plenty of time and public tolerance 
to clean its own house; if miners and opera- 
tors do not act, eventually the public will take 
a hand... -. —- : 

Nor should the public interest in the solu- 
tion of this problem wane merely because an 
agreement has been signed postponing the 
possibility of another big bituminous coal 
strike until 1927. The time to convince 
the miners’ union that it cannot shut off com- 
pletely the coal supply of a nation is before 
the strike comes; the time to convince both 
operators and miners that violence in unioniz- 
ation campaigns cannot be condoned is before 
the campaigns start. 

The United Mine Workers of America is no 
puny organization fighting for its existence; 
with nearly 550,000 members it is the largest 
single labor organization in the world; through 
its check-off, or enforced system of taxa- 
tion, it collects millions of dollars. Its size 
and wealth give it incalculable opportunities 
for influence on American life. Under en- 
lightened leadership and policies it might 
become an honored institution; with selfish 
aims and violent policies it might become 
the Ku Klux Klan of the labor world, an 
industrial oligarchy which, sooner or later, 
would have to be smashed just as big com- 
binations of business have been broken. 
To survive it must recognize that it has 
public duties to perform and public obliga- 
tions to discharge; it cannot merely claim 
rights and demand privileges for itself alone. 














Partnership, Not Paternalism 


By SAMUEL M. 


VAUCLAIN 


President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


HAS been the fashion during the last 
few years to talk about the new era in 
industry. The terms “industrial co- 
operation,” “round table representation 
of management and workers,” “man-to- 

man partnership’ have been tossed about 
like so many rubber balls and, if | may say 
so, have made about as much impression as 


finger on it and say “Here it is; what do 
you think of it?’” But you can see and feel 
it the minute you come into an organiza- 
tion. That’s what makes for health in in- 
dustry. That’s the thing that can be 
obtained without schemes, without plans, 
without projects. 

This may be considered the expression of an 





the bounce of a rubber ball. 


Schemes, plans, 


cussed with the hope and the goal of arriv- 


ing at an industrial 
millenium. Yet if an 
industrial millenium is 
ever reached it will 
not be the result of a 
scheme, a project, ora 
plan. It will come 
naturally, the product 
of a process of evolu- 
tion wherein the old 
order of enmity and 
distrust between mas- 
ter and workman has 
given place to the new 
order of friendliness 
and confidence. 

Props do not make 
for strength. They 
may support a struc- 
ture temporarily, but 
some day they will 
give way. In the 
same manner an in- 
dustrial plan or 
scheme to prop up the 
worker’s confidence in 
the honesty of an 
organization does not 
make for strength. 
Confidence is built on 
something stronger 
than that, something 
deeper and more hu- 
man. It has no be- 
ginning and no end; 
you can’t put your 


optimist, 








‘Corporations, people say, kill 
the human relationship. _—_Cor- 
porations, | say, build up the 
human relationship. On that de- 
pends the success of the firm. 
Because of its size there must be 
something more than a ‘one-man 
boss and worker’ feeling in it. 
There must be a spirit through- 
out every department and chan- 
nel that there is straight dealing 
from the top down to the’ very 
bottom. 


“The achievement of that is 
not a question of welfare work 
and labor reforms. People 
speak sanctimoniously of arriv- 
ing at a state of partnership in 
business and prattle about the 
building of clubs, of gardens, 
of stock distribution, of concert 
halls and motion pictures. That 
isn’t partnership, and nobody 
knows it so well as the worker 
who is supposed to believe it is. 
That is paternalism of the very 
worst kind, and none resents it 
so much as the type of worker 
an organization is most anxious to 
acquire.’ 








but nevertheless it is my belief 
projects have been dis- that industrial coéperation can exist and 
does exist and, furthermore, must exist. We 


have it to-day. A 
certain relationship 
between master and 
workman must be ob- 
served, but progress, 
which means educa- 
tion, has taught both 
these men how indis- 
pensable they are to 
each other and that 
the contribution of 
each is valuable and 
necessary for the 
carrying out of the job. 
Time was when 
master and man 
worked together at 
the same bench, in 
the same shop. Many 
people—they are usu- 
ally the kind that 
never worked in those 
days—are of the be- 
lief that this period 
was one of great 
happiness and com- 
fort for the worker. 
It is the product of 
the same kind of 
thinking that always 
insists that the old 
days were the best. 
The old days of 
master and workman 
have passed. I thank 


God that they have. 
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To-day, as a matter of fact, we have no 
master and workman. More and more the 
trend of progress, of economics, of supply 
and demand in the largest sense of the term, is 
eliminating the cut and dried division between 
the two. Instead of the master and work- 
man, we have two workers, one the superior 
of the second by virtue of years of labor and 
ability, it is true, but the second conscious of 
the fact that the same job or a similar job is 
open to him if he proves his strength. Mas- 
ters have themselves become workmen under 
the supervision of those more.skilled in the 
getting together of the means to make an 
organization grow and prosper. 

Individual ownership or partnership ar- 
rangements have passed out in big business. 
The owner of yesterday who was interested in 
expansion of his works is the worker of to-day. 
He has become the man at the command of a 
large number of stock-holders of a corpora- 
tion which he has helped organize. But for 
purposes of comparison he is as much under 
their control and management as a man in 
the shops is under the control and manage- 
ment of his foreman. He is put into the 
position where he must consider this business 
of human relationships. It is one that in- 
timately concerns him. His welfare is as 
greatly at stake as is the welfare of his co- 
worker in the shop. 


CONFIDENCE THE KEYNOTE 


W HEN a man goes to a group of financiers 
and asks for help to make his works a 
national organization instead of a city or a 
state organization, the greatest asset he can 
offer in his favor is the confidence his workers 
have in his integrity and straightforward- 
ness of purpose. He can prove the possession 
of that asset in a number of ways. He can 
take the men into the shops with him and let 
them feel that “something” which tells the 
man or woman of intuition whether the 
human relationship is sound or rotten. 
can show them the labor turnover for com- 
parison with the labor turnover of less suc- 
cessful organizations. He can point to the 
executives of departments under his employ 
and show that the vast majority of them are 
men who have achieved their position be- 
cause of valuable service in the ranks. That 
done and everything else being satisfactory, 
he will get the financial support he requires. 


He 


With that stroke he voluntarily gives up 
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his position as King Pin in the works and 
takes his place among the ranks of men 
who must come through to the larger, more 
powerful body of employers, the stockhold- 
ers. Then, more than ever, is it neces- 
sary to build up this spirit of confidence 
among workers, whatever their position or 
grade. Upon that depends the profits of the 
company and the confidence of the public in 
the wisdom of growth and expansion. It is up 
to every man jack in any supervisory power 
to make the man under him feel that he is 
working for something clean and worth 
while. 

Corporations, people say, kill the human 
relationship. Corporations, | say, build up 
the human relationship. On that depends 
the success of the firm. Because of its size 
there must be something more than a “one- 
man boss and worker’ feeling in it. There 
must be a spirit throughout every depart- 
ment and channel that there is straight deal- 
ing from the top down to the very bottom. 

The achievement of that is not a question 
of welfare work and labor reforms. People 
speak sanctimoniously of arriving at a state 
of partnership in business and prattle about 
the building of clubs, of gardens, of stock 
distribution, of concert halls and motion 
pictures. That isn’t partnership, and no- 
body knows it so well as the worker who is 
supposed to believe itis. That is paternalism 
of the very worst kind, and none resents it so 
much as the type of worker an organization 
is most anxious to acquire. 

Workers aren’t children. 
men with grown brains. They don’t want 
toys. They want a square deal. I wasa 
worker once. I am one now. I know how 
they feel about things. Suppose the or- 
ganization for which | was working as a 
mechanic came to me and said: 

““My good man, if you will be a good 
Methodist, or Baptist, or Presbyterian, and 
will go home to your good wife every eve- 
ning immediately after the shops close, and 
read the books and pamphlets we'll print for 
you, we will erect a lovely motion-picture 
house for you where you and your good 
family will be able to see the best pictures for 
five cents less than Jones who works for our 
competitors. Isn’t that fine? And then if 
by your conduct you show that you appreci- 
ate that, we'll give you a club and a swimming 
pool, and a garden and beautiful flowers 


They are grown 
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Great, isn’t it? That’s how we're going to 
show you that we appreciate the fine work 
vou’re doing for us.” 

Well, what do you think I’d say to that? 
or, if | didn’t have the courage to say it, what 
do you think I’d chew over in my mind? 
Something like this: 

“It’s none of your business whether |’m a 
good Methodist or Baptist or Presbyterian or 
anythingelse. It’s 
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worker spends his money. That’s nobody’s 
business but his own. Let him choose his 
own movie house, his own club, his own 
books, his own home. There’s no need to 
uplift workers. They uplift themselves once 
they have the means. Their education goes 
on just as rapidly as that of the social or wel- 
fare worker who will teach him how to live. 
Forty years ago a worker in a shop lived 
in a four-room 





none of your busj- 
ness where | goafter 
I leave the shops so 
long as | always 
show up on time 
and in good work- 
ingtrim. It’s none 
of your business 
what | read. And 
| don’t want any 
of your motion- 
pictures, books, 
clubs, or swimming 
pools. If you’ve 
got the money to 
spend on that, then 
your profits must 
be so fat that you 
don’t know what 
to do with them. 
And if your profits 
are so fat, that 
means that you’re 
getting a little bit 
off from my pay 








house with no heat, 
no hot water, no 
bath, no sanitary 
facilities of any 
kind. That was the 
standard of living 
brought on by low 
wages. It wasn’t 
that he chose to 
live that way. He 
couldn’t afford to 
live better; things 
that made for com- 
fort were too ex- 
pensive. Lookata 
worker to-day. He 
has a six-room 
house, steam heat, 
baths, best sanitary 





conditions, a vic- 
trola, a radio, and 
a car. 


Did he wait for 
his employer to 
give him these 








envelope and that 
of my buddies’. 
I’m glad you've 
opened my eyes, 
old man. That pay 
envelope ought to 
be a little heavier and none 
well as you.” 

If, indeed, an organization is interested 
and sincere about this matter of indus- 
trial partnership, then let the gains come 
through on a real partnership basis. When 
two men are in business on a small scale 
and the profits are bigger than anticipated, 
the senior partner doesn’t buy the junior 
partner a rocking horse. He increases his 
income. That’s what men expect. Give 
them men’s wages on men’s jobs. If the 
profits of the company warrant it, increase 
those wages. Don’t worry about how a 


knows it so 
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President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, who believes 

that the days of master and workman have passed and that in 

their stead has come a partnership of employer and employee 
that will prove of great benefit to industry 


things? Hardly. 
Did he need to be 
educated to them? 
Hardly. He’searn- 
ing the wages that 
enable him to go 
out and live as he wants to. If he has sense he 
knows that the growth of corporationsof which 
he may be a member has helped to make 
things cheap enough to be enjoyed by a vast 
number of people. He has confidence in 
himself as a wage-earner, a member of society 
in good economic standing, and he has con- 
fidence in the organization which gives him a 
fair return for labor. He belongs in the world, 
not because of what somebody has done for 
him but because of what he has done for 
himself. The confidence in his job, his or- 
ganization, has succeeded in giving him the 
thing he most respects—confidence in himself, 
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Condition of labor is something else that 
helps to build or destroy this nebulous thing 
called confidence or codperation. A man 
spends the greater part of his wakeful day at 
his job. Give him the conditions that will 
make him feel comfortable at work. He 
doesn’t want lace curtains in the shop window 
or linen napkins with his lunch, but he does 


let the men in the shop go to his job through 
just as comfortable a door and with as little 
red tape as you. A two-foot door with a 
dark passage, at the end of which is a time 
clock, is the worst possible morning greeting. 
A two-foot door means the entrance of one or 
two men at a time with lines waiting outside. 
In bad weather this means grouchy and dis- 

















IN THE LOCOMOTIVE SHOP 


Che man who works here lives in a six-room house with all the conveniences, including the amenities of a victrola, radio, 

and car. Forty years ago he lived in a house lacking heat, sanitary conditions, bath, and whatever corresponded then 

to the contrivances for amusement and convenience that we have to-day. Then he was underpaid, without con- 
fidence. To-day he is a living part of his organization 


want a workroom where he can do a good job 
with the least interference. He hates rules. 
Cut them down to the minimum and let 
those be the kind he understands. Give 
him credit for sense. If he has none his co- 
workers will give him the proper disciplining. 

Two things, on first glance apparently 
trivial, that | have always insisted upon 
at the shops of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works are wide doors and no time clocks. 
If you believe in partnership in industry, then 


satisfied lines which promise little good for a 
day’s work. 

Build your doors wide enough for groups of 
men to come in together in the same easy 
comradeship that they walk down a street. 
Let them come into a passage that is clean 
and well lit, the kind of place that doesn’t 
immediately bring to mind the contrast be- 
tween a closed workroom and the open air. 
There is no reason on earth why the place in 
which a man works should remind him of a 
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dark prison. | like air and light; | am not 
made of superior clay. | take it then that 
all men like air and light. 

Very many organizations believe they have 
taken a great stride in the direction of effi- 
ciency when they install time clocks which 
each man upon arrival must punch. When 
it comes to dealing with men, however, | 


industrial reform which hopes to build a 
spirit of codperation through the introduc- 
tion of standard schemes. 

Our men do not come late. If they do, 
they do not last very long on the job. Or 
if by chance they do, then the foreman over 
them does not last very long on his job. 
The man who hired the latter had confidence 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF AN ENGINE 
Mr. Vauclain has two precepts for successful partnership in industry: the one, wide doors; the other, no time clocks. 
The wide doors prevent the men from feeling cooped up, and the doing away with the clock-punching ritual saves 
them time and patience without injury to discipline 


draw the line at too much stop-watch work. 
If the company wants a clerical record of 
the arrival and departure of its men, clerks 
employed for that purpose are the ones to 
make it. It’s not the man’s business to 
waste his time over something in which he 
has small interest and not a little irritation. 

Very often the question is asked me 
whether this does not slacken discipline. 
To this I say that any discipline that depends 
on something made up of cogs and wheels is 
of as much value as this new fashion of 


in his ability for the work he has chosen. 
That work meant getting team play on a 
job, the spirit that makes all men pull to- 
gether for the good of the group they rep- 
resent. If he can’t get that team play, if 
he can’t inspire the feeling that makes a man 
ashamed to lag behind his co-workers, then 
he has no business being a foreman. He has 
failed in his message of interpreting the spirit 
of the organization to the worker. 

As a rule, however, this does not happen. 
The foreman is always a worker who has 
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risen from the ranks. He knows the cause 
of his rise. It is confidence in his ability, 
confidence not only on the part of his superi- 
ors but on the part of his co-workers. Lead- 
ers, after all, are not chosen by the men above 
them but by the men who work with them. 
It is the people a man works with who help 
him to rise; they know his worth and push 
him forward as their spokesman or represen- 
tative. They act as a background against 
which his individual peculiarities of strength 
and ability stand out. When the time 
comes for promotion, it is they who sub- 
consciously make the choice. The wise man 
cannot help but abide by their decision. 
The significance of such action is doubly great 
in its importance: the superior officer knows 
that he has made a wise choice from the point 
of view of ability, and, furthermore, by 
showing that he respects the judgment of the 
men in the shops, he has added a little some- 
thing to the foundations of confidence which 
can never be built too strongly. 

Ninety-nine per cent. of our executive 
officers are men who have grown up from the 
ranks, men who have stood out from their 
team mates on the various jobs. The vice- 
president in charge of finance was an office 
clerk in one of the shops. The vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchases used to be 
my office boy in the days that | held a 
minor executive position. The vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufactures was a boy ina 
blacksmith shop. The senior vice-president 
of the works started out as a boy working at 
the very humble job of 


so. To-day big industry resents it, and justly 
so. It doesn’t pay. The executive of a 
department must be a man who knows all 
the ropes of the game from the tying of a 
simple knot to the casting of an order-en- 
circling lasso. A boy out of college may be 
full of ideas and theories but he has a vast 
amount of knowledge to get from the men 
at the benches. Place him on the highest 
point of the road and he has nowhere to go 
but down. Start him at the bottom, how- 
ever, and he discovers many places to which 
he can lift himself by sheer strength and 
power. 

If in time he turns out to be made of good 
material and reaches an important position 
because of the kind of work he can do, you 
will have done so much more toward cement- 
ing the spirit of codperation and confidence 
among your workers. Men like to work for 
men who have been at the same job as they; 
it gives them a lift, a sense of hope and 
ambition. It opens the way to them for the 
better job. There is no jealousy in the make- 
up of the young fellow who points out his 
chief to his buddy and says: 

“See him? Him and my dad used to drive 
mules together. But he was a peach! My 
dad tells some mighty good tales about him.” 
That boy knows that the reason his chief rose 
was ability, the “something different” that 
his father lacked. He drinks in the tales 
told him and makes up his mind that he, 
too, some day will walk the grounds or in- 
spect the shop as an executive. 

These are the things 





straightening iron. To- 
day he hasn’t a peer in 
the world as a works 
manager. Each man in 
the organization knows 
the history of the men 
who are his superior 
officers. The road is 
open to him, and if the 
peak isn’t reached, it’s 
his fault and his only. 
Time was when the 
head of an organization 
would bring in his son 
just out of college, or 
the son of his sister, his 
aunt, or his cousin. Men 
in the ranks used to 
resent that, and justly 








that make for confidence, 
the square things, the 
straight things, the man- 
to-man things. These 
are the things that make 
our men stay with us ten 
and twenty and thirty 
and forty years. We 
make it a rule never to 
discharge a man over 
sixty years of age. If 
a foreman attempted to 
discharge such a man 
he would be on the rug 
in my office and the 
man would go back. 
These old men we have 
are one of the largest 
assets of our business be- 
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cause we have taken years to train them. 
When there is an excitement in this coun- 
try, they will sit down with the young men 
back of the shop and do more in an hour 
than | could by speaking to them for a 
month. The young man gets his advice 
from the old man and he will listen to a 
fellow workman he has respect for before 
he will listen to a foreman or a superin- 
tendent or an owner. These old men do a 
great deal of work for me. 

If | have a man working in a plant, making, 
say, $6 or $8 a day, and he accidentally gets his 
arm caught and tears off his right arm, what 
do | do with him? Under the law of the 
state | could go down to the butcher shop 
and ascertain the cost of a shoulder and pay 


the man the price of his arm. We don’t do 
things that way. We say: 

“You come back to your work and we'll 
find something for you to do and we'll pay 
you the same rate of pay you received when 
the injury occurred.” We can’t put a new 
arm on him but we can capitalize that man so 
that he will be worth as much as he was before. 
Somewhere there is a job where the extra care 
and attention that he can give will be of value 
to the company. I mention this to let you 
know that I am not giving anything away. 
| always get more in return than I give. 
And | get it not because of any fancy schemes 
or projects. | get it because the men have 
confidence in the organization. That means 
themselves as well as the men on top. 





The importance of this series of articles manifests itself 
daily in the changing conditions and vital developments 
of American industry and labor. Mr. Vauclain is at 
the head of a tremendous industry. In this article he has 
advocated the ideas which have proved of value and of } 
significance in the development of efficiency and of confi- 
dence between employer and employee in his own plant. 
The next article of the series 1s by Judge Elbert H. Gary, h 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation. Ii 
will discuss what is of paramount importance in the 
progress of successful industries, codperation. We quote 
one phrase: 

“Never in the history of industry has the subject of 
: cobperation between the human elements that make up the 
strength of an organization been so widely discussed as 
to-day.” 

Following Judge Gary’s article will appear “Where 
Workers Are Partners,” by Walter C. Teagle, President 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and in a } 
later issue ‘‘ Labor’s Voice in Railroading,” by Samuel 
Rea, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Each of these articles in the Wor.vd’s Work has a 
definite mission, that of enlightening the public mind as 
to what is going on in American industry—the progress 
of policies of confidence and codperation between capital 
and labor. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE THAT WON 


THE WAR 


Schoolmaster John de Camp of Utica set S. Alice Smith to settle a case of aggravated animosity against a community 


of foreign-born. 


The Rotary Club donated the house which Alice made Wonderland, with teas, card-parties, music, 
stories, books, pictures, language lessons, neighborship, and, best of all, the two Mahoney girls as teachers. 


Result: 


Domestic tranquillity in that part of Utica 
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~ VII. -INSURING _DOMESTIG TRANQUILLITY 


How Organized Movements Are Teaching the Value of Internal 
Peace and How Provisions for Prosperity Are Making It More Likely 


‘ 


‘ ‘. . W 

ANY are-living who recall hear- 

ing} the - brilliant, lectures — of 
John Fiske on the “times that 
tried men’s ‘souls,’’; the period 

between the disbanding of the 
Revolutionary Army and the adoption of the 
Constitution. He gave us a vivid realization 
of the turbulent disorder of those days: 
Shays’s rebellion in Massachusetts ; men shoot- 
ing one another on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna; armed mobs breaking up the courts in 
New Hampshire; New York at war with three 
sister states—a whole people drifting into 
anarchy. He showed us that if we had but 
one guess at what the distracted country most 
desired and would expect to hear proclaimed 
as the purpose of the new union, we would 
write down “domestic tranquillity’”’ and be 
exactly right. It stands even before “com- 
mon defense’”’ in the Preamble. When one 
runs over the table of contents of the histories 
on which our young Americans are bred—the 
succession of whisky rebellions, sedition acts, 
Burr treasons, tariff wrangles, slavery dis- 
putes, secession troubles, labor wars, lynch- 
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ings, Ku Klux hatreds, race riots, deporta- 
tions—one hesitates to contradict the bitter 
wail of Rabbi Hirsch: “How sadly have the 
hopes of the Founders failed!”’, 

The editors of this magazine established by 
correspondence with more than a hundred 
prominent laymen the strong probability 
that the American nation continues to sup- 
port public schools for the purpose of main- 
taining the definite purposes expressed in the 
Constitution. Then the editors invited the 
public-school men to show what they are 
doing to realize each of the original objectives. 
Here we attempt to describe the general and 
particular work of the schools in line of the 
purpose “to insure domestic tranquillity.” 

You are astonished every time you go into 
a school now-a-days by the change that has 
come over public education in the last ten 
years. In Upland, Indiana, schoolmaster 
Charles Thomas expresses the belief that the 
entire school system of America is building 
itself over with intent to make its civic ser- 
vice more direct and effective. | heard one 


of his senior boys explain for the Indianapolis 
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News what the purpose of public schooling is: Their year-book analyzes the human output 

“Not so much to teach Latin or algebra as to expected from the schools— 

promote honest government fairly adminis- 2 ll a 

; =o He feels his civic obligation. 
tered, and progressive enough to improve ce eicaitian ald i 
dily without the necessity of a war for Bhar. i vale So yee 

steadily ta ivi. He submits to majority opinion in civic affairs. 

} every change.” Lynn Barnard has secured Shs: aleiiey Shee tows. 


in the public schools of Pennsylvania a 
program from kindergarten through high 
school directed toward the nurture of the 


He is loyal. 
He is honest. 
His moral standards are high. 


RATING OF A CITIZEN IN THE UPLAND SCHOOL 
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Care of Public Property. .....:......... 





civic habits of self-control, fair play, gener- 
osity, and coéperation. Hannah Harris, of 
Hyannis, Massachusetts, has made so excel- 
lent an outline for training the youngest 
children in these virtues that Commissioner 
Tigert of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has printed it as Bulletin 18 for 1920. 
Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, New 
York, calls attention to the derivation of all 
this later teaching directly from the Golden 
Rule and insists that the only justification 
for taxing the whole people for the education 
of the children of some is the expectation that 
the schools will devote themselves to insuring 
the safety of the Republic. In the pilgrimage 
mapped out for me by the Wor.Lp’s Work 
I discovered that the public schools generally 
are turning from old scholastic aims to civic 
intentions. 

New York City has a high-school agent, 
Frank Rexford, specializing on this service 
for the entire system. Indiana schools have 
regular assembly exercises devoted to “our 
duty toward the peace and prosperity of 
America.”” Minneapolis schoolmasters have 
a forum which discusses and adopts measures 
for improving the civic service of the schools. 


He cares for private and public property. 
He selects good leaders. 

He cultivates self-reliance and initiative. 
He practices thrift and self-support. 

He exercises courtesy, kindness, generosity. 
He promotes cleanliness and health. 

He appreciates wholesome recreation. 


The Upland school makes a score card for 
civic virtues, considering them as worthy of 
being marked as is reading or writing. 

Commissioner Tigert returning from a tour 
of public schools in all quarters sums up his 
observation in the opinion that the daily 
patriotic exercises grouped about the flag, 
the programs devised to wipe out the old 
unfriendliness between the North and the 
South, the abandonment of the hope that 
good citizenship will come as a by-product of 
arithmetic or Latin, the realization that a 
direct product of schools must be citizens 
specifically trained for their particular duties, 
mean an enheartening trend of public schools 
toward their historical and logical purpose. 

The worst heartbreaks of the schoolmaster 
come from the way a careless public debilita- 
tes his boys after theyleave him. He preaches 
day after day the duty of the citizen trained 
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Seattle schoolboys built this bank; girls made the 

posters advertising it; both organized it and both now 

conduct it; 85 per cent. of the children opened ac- 
counts the first day 


at the nation’s expense to pay by his devotion 
to the simple political duties imposed. For 
most they are three visits to the polls for each 
election—for the primaries, for registration, 
and for voting. The tragedy of it is the 
astounding number of American-born, pub- 
licly educated citizens who neglect to vote. 
In Lombard, Illinois, | met a citizen, the 
Rev. Quincy Dowd, who is voicing this na- 
tional danger with the deepest concern. He 
shows the results of canvasses of who are 
voting: 93 per cent. of them are foreign-born, 
14 per cent. are native Americans. More 
than two million new citizens a year are 
added to us by reaching maturity or by na- 
turalization. Of these the native is the 
worse shirker. We _ provide for service 
in war by compulsory statute; we do the 
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same for jury duty in peace. To leave to 
voluntary inclination or to careless neglect 
the fundamental duty of voting is to play 
with the purity of democracy and to make 
us not a government of or by or for the 
people but a government of office holders, by 
the machine, for the party leaders. 

The present theory of the managers of the 
public school is that their duty is to insure 
domestic tranquillity. They dread a tradi- 
tional chauvinism which intimates that 
whatever thing is American, is right. They 
realize the danger of tranquillity which is 
mere stagnation, they resent the charge that 
teachers are resisting change. They are 
teaching the children that change is neces- 
sary, but, as William Ettinger, Superintendent 
of the New York City Schools, expresses it: 
“We are for steady and peaceful progress by 
evolution, not by revolution.” 

The practices developing from the precepts 
of domestic peace are as varied as the temper- 
aments of the teachers concerned. Kather- 
ine Everding in Newark, New Jersey, schools 
organizes the girls into “Little Women’s 
Clubs”’ devoted to making the American 
home the happiest place in the world. In- 
dianapolis schools tackle that old abuse, the 
disturbance of the general public by noisy 
high-school youth in the street cars. The 
senior class assumes voluntary charge of the 


problem. It assigns observers to note the 
circumstances. It presents in school as- 


semblies the ungenerous and un-American 

















Fred Hunter’s Oakland, California, boys took the message of “prosperity spells contentment” 
to the whole town, parading its streets with a gospel of civic duty. Every placard is a sermon 
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mistake of taking from a community the 
amount of money required to maintain high 
schools and in return making the high school 
a nuisance to the traveling public. 
Banking on the proposition that a prosper- 
ous people is the most peaceful, the school- 
masters, since the World War, have managed 
a nation-wide movement for increasing the 
money savings of the people. James Thiry 
established the first public school bank in 
1885. In 1916 New York City established a 
regular school bureau for management of the 
banks under the supervision of Amzi Clark. 
There are 330 school savings banks under his 
direction, new ones being added monthly. The 
ordinary citizen does not realize the propor- 
tions of this service. As this article goes to 
press there are more than 600 towns, 7,000 
schools, 2,000,000 children in these educational 
banks with savings of more than $12,000,000 
drawing interest. Young Milton Harrison, 
Vice-President of the National Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank Association, New York City, boils 
over with patriotic pride whenever he tells 
you the growth of the movement. “Amer- 
ica’s lavish enjoyment of natural resources 
can never return,” he says. ‘Our free cattle 
ranges, our free forest land, are gone forever. 
We must now husband what we have. All 
history has established the coincidence of 
turbulence with poverty. There is no in- 
surance of domestic tranquillity more sure 
than the substitution of saving in place of 
silly spending. The schools are making 














This little group of Keene, New Hampshire, intending 
no sensation, has sent a thrill of pride through every 
teacher who has heard of their act 


arithmetic a real function. Every new 
school house has its bank, as essential a 
feature of the architect’s plan as is the boiler 
room or bookcase.” 

I count an example of public spirit found 
in Keene, New Hampshire, something to 
quicken the American heart-beat. When it 
became a national custom for high-school 
senior classes to visit Washington, Keene 
was among the first to adopt it. The school 
gave three entertainments each year to raise 
the funds for the trip. But the wonderful 
class of 1919, after four years of joyful ex- 
pectancy of this excursion, as desired as 
graduation itself, with the earned money all 
in hand, turned over the whole $1,100 to the 
town of Keene to buy a playground not for 
the high school but for all the town. The ex- 
ample was irresistible. Each succeeding sen- 
ior class has turned its money into this fund. 
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The Michigan school is first for Michigan, says teacher Moore of Hartland, teaching 
this evening class of sons of the soil what the soil can do when mixed with brains 
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These girls of Catoma School, Montgomery County, Alabama, are now expert home makers 
in rural districts. The two marked ‘‘X” won the state championship, 1923, for the best baking 


Along with the 


the natureof Michi- 





saving of wealth 
comes the creation 
of it. Do you know 
that every state 
school system now, 
in spite of the con- 
tinuing howls of the 
ossified politicians 
against “fads and 








gan soils and crops, 
the production of 
milk, the care of 
stock, the science 
of planting, war on 
insects, the princi- 
ples of marketing, 
board and timber 
measure. Farmers 








frills,” is pushing 

the teaching of 

agriculture into the 

public schools? 

Maine scoured the 
country for an expert 
in this line and took its 
Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Augustus 
Thomas, from the farm- 
ing state Nebraska. 
Teachers College, in the 
metropolis, maintains a 
department for this in- 
struction, with Mabel 
Carney, a farm girl, at 
the head of it. Michi- 
gan, by law, makes the 
schoolhouse the com- 
munity center, accom- 
modating citizens from 
infancy to old age, 
teaching old and young 


Seattle schools send seeds to home-gardens to 
promote a satisfaction of citizens in their city 

















William Bogan, of the Lane Technical High School, 

Chicago, holds that the builders of the Nation knew 

that productive industry is the bed-rock of an or- 

derly society. He claims to have the brainiest boys 
of the school system 


and their wives at- 
tend the night 
schools. Culture 
of the mind is there 
and the keen Michigan 
appetite for the higher 
arts. Chase Osborne, 
former Governor, points 
proudly to a farmer 
townsman who used to 
speak of “tomatusses 
and “‘sparrowgrass” but 
who now discourses of 
his prospering “‘tomati”’ 
and “asparagi.’’ Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, 
flourishes under a 
schoolmaster, Wells 
Hall, who awards to 
his school children with 
equal pleasure prizes 
for the best poultry, 
the finest potatoes, and 
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the choicest Latin transla- 
tions produced by them. 
Superintendent Hines of 
Indiana, in connection with 
the extension work of the 
State institution, Purdue 
University, has harnessed 
the home and school into 
a working team of superb 
efficiency. The farm prod- 
ucts raised by his school 
. children exceed half a mil- 
lion dollars in value, with 
net profits of more than 50 
per cent. of that value. The 
work is done by competing 








farm products. Where the 
| average yield of Tennessee 
is 24 bushels of corn per 
acre, the yield of this crop 
in the projects carried on 
by the trained schoolboys 
is 44 bushels per acre—a 
gain of $16.00 per acre as a 
result of teaching. Ina sim- 
ilar way, the school-taught 
farmers push the average 
of cotton from 189 pounds 
lint per acre to 379 pounds, 
a gain of $47.50 per acre; 
potatoes from 66 bushels to 
83 bushels, a gain of $17.00, 





“project clubs’ whose mem- 
bers undertake the raising 
of cows, of horses, and other 


of hay, and of all varieties 

of foods. Club organizers cover the en- 
tire state, inspecting and encouraging. The 
county superintendents of schools are the 
backbone of the movement. I have the 
opinions of twenty-three of them; the testi- 
mony of Russell East of Shelbyville is typical: 
“This is the work that is making the leaders 
of to-morrow and insuring a_ prosperous, 
progressive, and contented people.” 

J. B. Brown, State Superintendent of the 
schools of Tennessee, lists thirty-nine farm 
products to which the children are giving 
instructed attention, including all the staples 
as well as soy-beans, bees, Lespedeza, and 
peanuts. Only two commonwealths, Ohio 
and Massachusetts, lead this state in school 


Yes, this is a schoolroom. A class in 
civilization, economics, and American . = 
civic problems in the Lane High School, from Mother Earth through 
animals, of corn, of alfalfa, Chicago 


and so on down a striking 
list of the gains secured 


organized instruction. 
When Tennessee shall real- 
ize on all her lands now under cultivation the 
gains which instructed farmers get from their 
acreage, she will be richer, per annum, by the 
tidy sum of $98,831,196. As the profits on 
this instruction amount to 182 per cent. of 
all money spent on it, the fadders and frillers 
are not perturbed. Least of all should Harry 
Yeager worry. Harry is a student of Far- 
mer-Professor Adams Phillips in Washington 
College, Tennessee. His class of seventeen 
made profits of $4,609 on their farm ventures. 
Harry selected eggs as his favorite study. 
His report shows 1,165 hours devoted to it, 
counting his holidays and vacations. He 
invested in 500 hens and an acre of ground. 
His net profits were more than $1,165; that is, 

















Harmonious contributors to the tranquillity of Indianapolis. This club of the 
Arsenal Technical High School sing the citizens into a state of satisfaction 
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this course of study paid him more than a 
dollar per hour. 

| heard a convention of this new type of 
public-school men discussing their service and 
wondered at the curious distress of some of 
them because of a continuance of college- 
professor oratory reprinted every now and 
then in magazines bewailing the degradation 
of pure learning by the inroads of vulgar 
pursuits like these. One wonders what the 
wisest of Americans would say, the one whose 
breadth of vision as to the extent and use. of 
human culture is unsurpassed by any man of 
old or modern times—Ben Franklin, who 
remarked that “The question is not what 
have you studied, nor what do you know, but 
what are you doing for your country?” 
You can imagine him saying to these sensitive 
souls: ““How many of the assailants of your 
type of teaching have ever seen you at it? 
Not one. How many of the children of the 
public schools will have to work with their 
hands? Ninety seven per cent. of those in 
Tennessee, more than 95 per cent. of all those 
in the United States. What will you mostly 
teach them? Such portions of science as 
will function in what they do and turn their 
drudgery into intelligent exercise? Such 
fundamentals of our national doctrine as will 
help them live proud and happy to be Amer- 
icans? Or will you cling to an ancient and 
European type of schooling designed for 
gentlemen in starched frills who toil not, 
neither do they sweat?” For one whole 
century what schools we had did little but 
retain the European model. In 1876 hand- 
work began to find a place. In 18096 there 
was a wide-spread proposition from the de- 
fenders of the old-style schooling that the 
business of public schools was “education for 
leisure.” There is no claim now more 
prevalent than that they are to plan the up- 
keep of the Republic by the realization of its 
official purposes. When you consider domes- 
tic tranquillity you must decide whether 
or not vou may select only the task of filling 
the future leisure of the coming citizens as 
your present school purpose and leave his 
working time alone. 

Fred Hill, Monroe County (New York) 
Superintendent, insists we are in duty bound 
to do our best for both. You would rejoice 
to see his Parnassus on Wheels, a library with 
a motor, rolling over the roads of his county, 
forty miles a day, stopping at the farmers’ 
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houses, turning the readers loose between the 
well-lighted shelves in the car, giving thema 
seat in it to browse through books until the 
desired selection is made, issuing to each 
borrower all he wants to keep until the next 
trip, circulating from 350 to 400 volumes a 
day. What for? “To add to the comforts 
of life on the farm and to mitigate national 
unrest,” says Schoolmaster Hill. 

What the rural and village schoolmasters 
are doing to insure tranquillity through 
greater prosperity of the farmer the city su- 
perintendents of schools for the last half-cen- 
tury have been paralleling by atterition to the 
encouragement of industrial pursuits. Com- 
mercial accounting has long held an im- 
portant place among common studies. The 
improvement of manufacturing processes is 
newer but universal in the larger cities. In 
textile centers the public schools give 
courses in cloth making. Everywhere the 
care of engines, motors, automobiles, electrical 
appliances is taught. Girls’ classes studying 
the mechanism of sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, household devices, typewriters, and 
motor cars, are popular everywhere. The 
expense of maintaining plants in which the 
great variety of machinery used in industry 
can be studied, each by the intending me- 
chanic, is met by a codéperative arrangement 
by which the manufacturer and the school- 
master share in the training of the workman 
in the factory itself. In 1908 Herman Sch- 
neider, Dean of the School of Engineering 
of the University of Cincinnati, presented 
to a convention of producers the plan de- 
veloped and used by him for the division of 
the students’ time between the commercial 
shop and the class room. Through the ef- 
forts of Daniel Simonds, his city, Fitchburg, 
introduced the scheme into its schools. It 
has become a general feature of city educa- 
tion. The pupils who elect it are paired; one 
boy works this week in the manufacturer’s 
plant, his partner is in school. Next week 
they change places, and so on through the 
three years of the usual high-school period. 
Codrdinating officers visit the young people 
in their shops and report to the school the 
kind of book-instruction needed to round 
out the training. This is a system of learn- 
ing while earning, for the workers are paid 
by the manufacturer. 

The main argument for the support of 
this system is the increased number of 
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citizens given more education. Along with 
the applied science and mathematics these 
workers receive are the usual cultural studies 
in reading, in history, and in the duties of 
citizens. In line with this have grown up the 
continuation schools which by state law re- 
quire from four to eight hours’ school attend- 
ance a week of children below sixteen years of 
age who are wage earners in any capacity. 
Fundamental in the requirements for these 
schools is training 


boy of yesterday is the attempt to melt into 
the civic mass the varied types of foreign- 
born. Voluntary patriots have been work- 
ing at it for years. During the war our peo- 
ple awoke to the importance of it and or- 
ganized federal bureaus to collect and. dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the best-known 
methods of converting an illiterate foreigner 
to Americanism. Rochester, New York, 
was the first city to train teachers especially 

for it. That city 





in the “duties of 
citizenship.” A_ re- 
view of editorials in 
the lay press indi- 
cates that the strug- 
gle of the schools to 
meet the national 
demand for citizens 
trained to industry 
is meeting a curious 
opposition from 
those most benefit- 
ed by it. For a 
century the school- 
master educated his 
patrons to believe 








alone runs 212 
classes a year in- 
structing 4,604 adults 
in their rights and 
duties. Seattle never 
stops but keeps 
these classes running 
twelve months in the 
year. Los Angeles 
attempts to natural- 
ize 15,000 annually, 
representing 67 
races. Julius Hyman 
and Robert Brodie 
in New York City, 
seeing the immense 





that the highest 
prizes in life were 
won by the scholar 
trained in books. 
Now the teacher is confronted by this gos- 
pel of his predecessor taught so well that, 
as a New York Herald editorial says: “The 
average father cherishes the fallacy that the 
opportunities in the trades and technical 
callings are inferior to the goals that have been 
aimed at by high schools and colleges.”’” Mr. 
Coler of the Westinghouse Company tells us 
that we have been too successful in attempting 
to make America “a white-collar nation.” 
We have turned out Phi Beta Kappa men 
to starve while plasterers get $25 a day. 
Robert Grant thinks the women the worse 
offenders. Father is delighted if daughter 
marries a blacksmith, but mother is satisfied 
with nothing less than a doctor, even though 
father-in-law must support him. So we have 
come to the point where teachers’ convention 
programs are incomplete without some rous- 
ing talk on the duty of the school to magnify 
“the dignity of labor.” 

Another educational task directed toward 
tranquillity and, in the magnitude of its 
problem, the cause of wonder to the school 


A Seattle school president swearing to preserve 
order and reasonable quiet in the school republic 


number of foreigners 
who decline the 
invitation to come 
to night school, 
have devised a scheme of lessons beginning 
“Father, what is your name?” and work- 
ing up to. politeness and _ patriotism. 
The public-school child puts his relatives 
through the course and, at the end, with 
music, flags, and ceremony, both child- 
teacher and adult-pupil are given certificates 
and public praise. 

Everywhere, the induction of new citizens 
in a dismal courtroom by a tired judge 
and attendants in a hurry is giving way to 
an impressive ceremony with music and 
color and welcome. Quincy Dowd has tried 
successfully a revival of the dear old Fourth- 
of-July festival with the oration on the 
meaning of the Declaration, but he brings 
into it the ceremony of welcome to the 
citizens who since the previous Fourth have 
reached the age of twenty-one or who have 
been awarded citizenship. This recognition 
of the solemnity of the fact and of the 
equality of the whole new company imparts 
a dignity to our national holiday comporting 
with its history. It should be a universal 


























Into the small towns and the country the Delaware civic 
missionaries are carrying the gospel of loyalty and law 

















Delaware schools send teachers to hold classes on 
ships that all foreign-born may learn our institutions 
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ceremony. A President of the United States 
might well exhort the people to make it 
such. 

You could not select a model new-citizen 
festival more beautiful or impressive than 
one of Marguerite Burnett’s ceremonies. 
This gentlewoman is the State Director of 
the education of new citizens in Delaware. 
She has permeated this service with a great 
emotion. It is flavored with poetry, music, 
art, neighborliness, and an unmistakable 
desire of its beneficiaries to become the best 
of Americans. One member of the legisla- 
ture said, after one of these programs: “I’m 
ashamed to say it, but | almost cried to hear 
these earnest men in their broken English 
express their belief in our wonderful kind- 
ness and honor and generosity. Poor things, 
they think all of us will be as considerate and 
as fond of them as these teachers are. It 
makes us older Americans renew our boy- 
hood visions of a great nation composed en- 
tirely of honest men and true.” 

Miss Burnett’s celebrations begin with a 
processional. In the front of each of the 
groups is the American flag and the banner 
of their mother country. In succession they 
advance singing the songs of old Europe— 
Portuguese, Dutch, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Greek, eleven races sometimes, sometimes 
twenty. John Finley delivers to them the 
message and charge of citizenship. They 
sing “the pledge of faith to good old Dela- 
ware,” they present some of the native dances 
of their fatherland and close with Katherine 
Bates’s hymn— 




















Teachers in Delaware train women voters at home 





Graduation night at the Burnett schools is never dull 























Planning the Upkeep 


America, America, 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And ‘crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 

Miss Burnett’s plan of preparing citizens 
is based on a sympathetic understanding of 
the people who are to make themselves into 
Americans. She substitutes for a foolish 
condescension a frank admiration of the 
best traits of the different races, their native 
courtesy, their idealism, their love of music 
and of beauty. Their lessons in our language 
consist largely in their description of life and 
scenes in the land of their birth. The old 
American habit of hammering into the 
foreigner the boast that “this is the biggest, 
finest country in the world.” was stupid. He 
might be thinking of a land where the skies 
are sunnier, the mountains greener, and the 
people gentler than they are here. 

Most of the talk about America in the 
Delaware classes is by the foreign-born. 
You would enjoy the accounts of these 
Lashnos, Pultoraks, and Cecchinis as to what 
America means. “I come to school,” says 
Enrico Cortez, “to respect and obey the 
laws of this great Republic.” “I come,” 
writes Constantine Stratopoulos, “not to 
bring any trouble to the country.” The 
Delaware Service patrols the cities, inviting 
every foreigner; it has evening classes for day 
workers, day classes for night workers and a 











In Holyoke the school takes the citizen to the bank and 
tells him thrift and safety are American virtues. If the 
American school keeps at it, they will be 











In Delaware the schools make as much ado in celebrating 
citizenship as the lodges do with a high-rite initiation 




















In Washington, D. C., the schools give receptions to the new citizens who have just entered the Union 
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corps of scouts traversing the rural districts 
to provide instruction. For the mothers with 
young children they form classes in the home 
of one of them with provision for the care of 
the babies. They have 


William McAndrew 


The fund has furnished more than a million 
dollars for this alone; the colored people have 
themselves furnished a similar sum. It is 
one of the most inspiring acts of the century. 
The sight of this great 





“Citizens’ Alumni’’ clubs, 
composed of former mem- 
bers of these classes whom 
they keep together by pe- 
riodical meetings and en- 
tertainments. The feature 
- of this Delaware service 
that impresses you most 
is the maintenance of the 
spirit that to learn is a 
delight and to be an Ameri- 
can a happiness. | wish 
you might have heard 
Artam Rybochak tell of 
the outdoor féte the Wil- 
mington classes hold at the 
close of the summer term. 
“We go to a wood in Mont- 
chanin, men and women 
of the night schools, 








| merchant selecting this be- 
neficence from which the 
very smallest amount of 
profit or glory could come 
to him, sprinkling regions 
remote from his home with 
neat and tidy schools and 
teacherages, is enough to 
drive off a whole army of 
pessimists who seem to find 
our country all consumed 
by greed.” 

These, then, are some 
of the things an educa- 
tional explorer finds planned 
| to secure the third ob- 
jective of the Constitu- 
tion. Cheesman_ Herrick 
suggests that we could 
me well employ as mottoes 








mothers of home classes, 
children, our teachers. 
Sports, races, games. 
Everybody laughs. Supper 
under the trees. Bonfire. 
Dances in a circle. We sit 
by the fire and sing songs of America and 
old country and all go home happy.” 

One cannot search long for means of in- 
suring domestic tranquillity without getting 
into the Rosenwald Zone. It covers fourteen 
states. It is a provision for quieting race 
trouble by helping the Negro to train himself 
to self-support and competence. From J. A. 
Martin, in the Sunday school of the African 
Methodist Church in Nashville, | got the 
best appreciation of this service. “Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago,” so Mr. Martin told 


Negroes. 


me, “is responsible for the greatest under- 
taking for the Negro since the Civil War. 
The Rosenwald Fund is to assist in building 
schools. 


It has gone into 1,503 of them so far. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD 


Of Chicago, founder of the Rosenwald 
fund, the chief function of which is assis- 
tance in the building of schools for 
It has furnished more than a 
million dollars for this purpose alone 


for school rooms some of 
Seward’s stirring words 
upon the schools as our 
supreme provision for 
safety against internal 
foes. The Boston Globe in 
commenting on the cost of public education 
sounds the same note: “Our schools are our 
only remedy for anarchy. We need more 
schools, not less.” And Franklin Giddings, 
with intimate knowledge of the service gained 
by membership on boards of education, ob- 
serves: “Americans, including the teachers, 
have long been prone to a pious adulation of 
something or other that some eminent per- 
son has commended. They have worshipped 
the idea without bothering to devise means 
of attaining it. Wishful thinking gets us 
nowhere. A cheering aspect of to-day is the 
schoolmaster’s recognition of the school’s im- 
portance to the public peace and his activity 
in trying out ways of realizing its duty.” 








(Next month Mr. McAndrew gives a surprising ac- 
count of the work of schools for the Common Defense.) 

















New Defense Against the Stock 
Promoter 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.Lpv’s Work prints an article on 


investments. 


This month it deals with a new organization created to render service 


through the banks to depositors in connection with the investment of their savings 


NEW force is being organized to 
fight the sale of fraudulent and 
worthless securities in this coun- 
try. It is known as the American 
Bank Depositors Association. Its 

success will depend of course upon its conduct 
of what seems a very sound idea. Beyond 
that it must depend upon the coéperation of 
the banks of the country and upon the use 
made by bank depositors of the information 
that it will make available to them for the 
asking, regarding securities that are offered to 
them. It may become a great force for the 


protection of savings and the conservation of 
bank deposits, for there is in its plan the pos- 
sibility of reaching and educating in the prac- 
tice of investments every bank depositor in 
the country who needs such education, and in 
the last analysis education of investors is the 


best safeguard against the wiles of the get- 
rich-quick promoter. 

If people of little or no experience in in- 
vesting money would inquire of their local 
bankers before buying securities, much of 
the large sum now lost annually in worthless 
securities might be saved. But few of them 
do inquire. At a meeting of farmers in Ohio 
a few years ago a local banker who prided 
himself on the close touch he maintained with 
the people of his community asked how many 
had recently received circulars offering securi- 
ties for sale. One hundred and twenty-seven 
raised their hands. Sixty-five of these had 
bought some of the securities offered them. 
Further inquiry disclosed that what they had 
bought was largely stock in new rubber com- 
panies, new automobile companies, oil promo- 
tions, and similar projects. This revelation 
of the inroads being made in his community 
by the promoter led this country banker to 
get up and ask at one of the sessions of the 
American Bankers Association convention 
that year if some scheme could not be de- 
vised whereby his bank could sell investment 


_investment banking institutions. 


securities to the people of his community and 
thus keep them from putting their savings into 
doubtful promotion projects. His object was 
to conserve the savings of his community and 
retain the earning power of them for the 
benefit of his depositors and his bank. 

The plan to be put into effect by the 
American Bank Depositors Assocation is 
designed to accomplish this object. It is 
simple in operation. Ata cost to the banks of 
about four cents a year for each deposit 
account, this association will answer all in- 
quiries from the bank’s depositors regarding 
securities. It will supply the bank with 
printed slips to be pasted in pass-books, or 
used otherwise, calling attention to the fact 
that this service has been provided by the 
bank for the safeguarding of the money of its 
depositors. The service is confidential be- 
tween the depositor and the association and 
thus the hesitancy that many people feel 
about approaching their local banker on such 
matters is overcome at the start. Further- 
more, the depositor may get more reliable 
information regarding securities from this 
association than he could from his bankers, 
few of whom have at hand the facilities for 
investigation that the association will have. 

In answering these letters the association 
will go no farther than to separate the securi- 
ties into four broad classes. In the first class 
will be those listed on leading stock exchanges 
and those readily marketable unlisted securi- 
ties which are sponsored by representative 
No rec- 
ommendations will be made regarding these 
or any other securities, but it will be pointed 
out to the inquirer in this first case that de- 
tailed information may be obtained from the 
standard investment manuals, and he will be 
referred to his bank to get the full benefit of 
this available data and also advice for the 
safeguarding of his funds. 

The second classification will cover new and 
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unseasoned securities which may lack first- 
grade sponsorship and which, because of 
possible unfavorable conditions, may become 
unmarketable. In this case it will be pointed 
out to the depositor that the speculative 
risk is likely to be much greater than in securi- 
ties that have had a long established market. 
The third class will cover securities issued by 
corporations which, due to impaired financial 
condition, seek capital outside of representa- 
tive banking channels. In this case it will be 
pointed out that the securities do not ap- 
proach the recognized standard of a business 
man’s investment; that they cannot be con- 
sidered the proper media for the investment 
of savings; that the purchase of securities 
of this character is invariably attended by a 
considerable degree of risk; and that future 
profits will depend very largely upon the best 
possible business management and favorable 
conditions prevailing in the business itself. 

The fourth and last class will cover promo- 
tions of a wild-cat character; stock-selling 
campaigns wherein high pressure methods are 
employed; re-loading schemes in oil stocks, 
mining stocks, and various projects that are 
created primarily to sell stock. In this case 
it will be pointed out that the purchase of 
securities of this character is invariably at- 
tended by a remote prospect of ultimate prof- 
it and in a very large majority of instances 
results in a total loss to the investor. 

In each case an effort will be made to in- 
fluence the depositor to seek the advice of the 
president or of some other high official of his 
bank, the two-fold purpose of the service being 
not only to curb the withdrawal of funds that 
are lost in greatly inflated or worthless securi- 
ties but also to place the banker in touch with 
his depositors in this matter of investments. 
The benefits that may be secured by the 
depositor from the establishment of such a 
contact with his banker is illustrated by the 
case of a farmer in Pennsylvania who went to 
the president of his bank to ask him about the 


investment of $2,000. A neighbor had been . 


talking to him about a certain oil stock that 
was painted in glowing colors. The banker 
did not need to make an investigation regard- 
ing this stock; he could tell by the way it was 
offered that it was likely to cause the loss of 
the farmer’s money. He persuaded him to 
invest his $2,000 in a $500 Liberty Loan 
bond, a $500 Dominion of Canada bond, 5 
shares of Standard Oil of New Jersey 7 per 
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cent. preferred stock, and 5 shares of Northern 
Pacific Railroad stock. 

Thus this country banker rendered a great 
service to his depositor and a service to his 
community by conserving the savings of one 
of its members. The American Bank De- 
positors Association will make it possible to 
multiply such service by reaching many de- 
positors who otherwise would not come to 
their banker for advice, and will help the 
banker to render such service by making it 
easier for him to dissuade depositors from 
buying worthless securities. Having this 
free service ready at hand, people will be led 
to investigate before they buy securities in- 
stead of afterward as is now frequently 
the case. 

The service to be rendered by this associa- 
tion will not be as comprehensive as that 
rendered by this and other magazines and 
newspapers to their readers. It would be 
impossible to offer such detailed consideration 
of investment problems as this magazine, for 
instance, gives to the problems of its readers 
through its Readers’ Service Bureau, to the 
millions of depositors of banks at a price 
which country banks could afford to pay. 
But it is not the purpose of the American 
Bank Depositors Association to help in the 
solution of investment problems other than 
to classify securities as outlined above. Such 
classification will set off the sheep from the 
goats—the thing most necessary in the 
education of inexperienced investors—and 
the words of warning that the association will 
issue in connection with the goats should 
result in the saving of a large amount of 
money for legitimate investment. There are 
of course some losses among the sheep as well, 
but if the new investor has learned to dis- 
criminate between the sheep and the goats, 
or the legitimate and illegitimate security 
issues, his losses will be greatly reduced, and 
if he can then be led to take competent in- 
vestment advice, he should be on the high- 
road to successful investing. 

That there is need for such service as the 
American Bank Depositors Association in- 
tends to render is evident from the fact that, 
despite fraud laws, blue sky laws, better 
business bureaus, etc., the stock promoter 
continues to flourish in this country. Educa- 
tion of the inexperienced along the lines pro- 
posed by this association is the best safeguard 
for the individual against the promoter. 



























































A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


OLITICAL Parties and Electoral Prob- 
lems,” by Robert C. Brooks, Professor of 
Political Science in Swarthmore College 
(Harper’s. $3), comes at an opportune 

time in view of the approaching campaign. It 
is a practical book, written in plain language, and 
contains just the kind of information which every 
voter ought to have. It should be read by a wide 
audience. Another useful book for those who take 
pleasure and profit in studying the history of their 
own country is “Sources and Documents I|lustrat- 
ing the American Revolution, 1764-1788,” selec- 
ted and edited by S. E. Morison (Oxford. $3). 
This is one of the most compact and well-edited 
source books of American history, and, so far as | 
can judge, everything necessary to the students of 
this period is here presented. Senator Borah has 
gathered together a number of his speeches under 
the head of ‘‘American Problems” (Duffield. $2) 
and presents them to us, edited by Mr. Horace 
Green. With all due respect to Senator Borah, 
and with admiration for much that he has written 


and spoken, one wonders why he has felt it nec- 
essary to call in the able assistance of Mr. Green to 
do his editing for him. When we think of the care 
Macaulay took with his published works, after 
thev had appeared either as speeches or as articles 
in periodicals, it makes us sorry that our own 
American statesmen do not follow his example. 

“Law and Lawlessness,” Citizen Conference 
Addresses edited by Fred B. Smith (Revell. $1), 
is a miscellaneous collection of speeches by many 
distinguished men, telling how to carry on a cam- 
paign for law enforcement. “Living and Working 
Together,” by De Witt S. Morgan (Scribner’s. 
$1), is a small book, literally packed with facts and 
pictures showing the benefits of coéperation—a 
really astonishing little book. “Child Labor 
and the Constitution,” by Raymond G. Fuller 
(Crowell. $2.50), without any sentimental appeal, 
presents a statistical picture, and is an indict- 
ment against modern civilization not calculated to 
arouse the enthusiasm of any citizen concerned 
about his fellow man. 


FICTION 


HE best novel I have seen this month is 
“A Cure for Souls,” by May Sinclair 
(Macmillan. $2.50), and to be accurate it 
isn’t a novel at all. It is a satire. It is 
one of those rare books where the author succeeds 
in actually making a character alive by descriptive 
touches. Miss Sinclair’s very rare sense of comedy 


is almost, if not quite, equal to that of the im- 
mortal Jane Austen. 

Another novel which isn’t a novel is ‘The 
Puppet Master,” by Robert Nathan (McBride. 
$1.75), a book in which romance and humor and 
the fairy element are so intermingled as to make it 
a sheer delight. 
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How different is ‘“Satan’s Bushel,” 
Garrett (Dutton. $2). Is Mr. Garrett writing 
too much, | wonder? If so, he may console him- 
self with the thought that he is not alone. There 
is something the matter with it. It doesn’t hold 
up. He has tried to link together two violently 
contrasting atmospheres, wheat and mysticism. 

1 took up “Ann’s an Idiot,” by Pamela A. 
Wynne (Stokes. $2), with some misgivings, be- 
cause it had been so strenuously advertised. But 
it is really good, although not highly important. 
A steamer story, and the author has undoubtedly 
succeeded in translating the joy and innocence of 
feminine youth into a pleasant love tale. 

“Justice of the Peace,” by Frederick Niven 
(Boni & Liveright. $2.50), is a book which bears 
the handicap of two introductions, one by Chris- 
topher Morley and the other by Hugh Walpole. 
Hugh Walpole calls the book “‘a story of atmos- 
phere.” He could have said this about a London 
fog. As if any story that didn’t have atmosphere 
was any good! It is better than that—it is a story 
of Scotland without any Scotch dialect in it. 
That alone gives it a certain distinction. 


PURELY 


ROVER CLEVELAND, the Manand the 
Statesman,” is an authorized biography 
by Robert Mc Elroy, Edwards Professor 
of American History in Princeton Univer- 

sity, with an introduction by Elihu Root (Harper’s. 
2 vols. $10). Within four miles of my own house is 
the birthplace of Grover Cleveland, and | go by it 
every few days. Recently | chanced to be one of 
the subscribers to furnish it with a new coat of 
paint, and admirers of Grover Cleveland, and read- 
ers of this biography will be glad to know, | am 
sure, that the birthplace (a photograph of which 
should certainly have been put into this book, but 
was not) is being kept up locally as well as the 
memory of Grover Cleveland universally, so far at 
least as his countrymen are concerned. Professor 
Me Elroy, so far as one can judge who has lived 
rather intimately in the period described, has omit- 
ted nothing important. He has even put in Mr. 
Cleveland’s telegram to Mr. W. R. Hearst, so 
expressive of resentment of the use made of the 
Maine disaster by the press: 


by Garet 


To W. R. Hearst. Feb. 28, 1898. 


N. Y. Journal, New York. 

I decline to allow my sorrow for those who died in 
the Maine to be perverted to an advertising scheme 
for the New York Journal. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Professor Mc Elroy has succeeded particularly 
well in portraying the human relationships of Mr. 
Cleveland. His honeymoon, the base scandals 
circulated about him, his qualities of mind and 
heart revealed by many descriptive touches—all 


Thomas L. Masson 


“Toys,” by Sylvia Brett Brooke (Dutton. 
$2.50), is a very interesting story, with reincarna- 
tion as the theme. 

“Children of the Way,” by Anne Allinson 
(Harcourt, Brace. $1.75), is a moving and 
simply told tale, laid in Rome during the reign of 
Nero, portraying in accurate local setting a 
character-revelation of the religion of Christ as it 
affected the lives of a small circle. 

“The Plastic Age,” by Percy Marks (Century. 
$2), is an American story in which the author has 
tried to be realistic about college boys. 

“The Jordans,” by Sarah Gertrude Millin 
(Boni & Liveright. $2), is a descriptive story, 
covering the life of a family, with the scene laid in 
South Africa. Very good. 

“Lass of the Sword,” by C. E. Lawrence, (Dut- 
ton. $2.50), isa romantic tale, with a touch of the 
chivalric period—a fairy story element. The 
scene of “Janse Douw’s Descendants,” by Ida 
F. Humphreys (Dorrance. $1.75), is laid on 
Long Island, but not the Long Island of the 
movies or society. It is a village story, fairly 
well done. 


PERSONAL 


these things make this biography a genuine con- 
tribution to literature and education. But it 
seems a pity that it was not possible to give a more 
adequate picture of the immediate effect of Cleve- 
land’s Venezuela message—the crowds in Wall 
street, the deferential attitude of Great Britain, 
the sense of really fine satisfaction that rolled over 
the country at the time. However, this dramatic 
incident in our history is treated as well as any- 
body could do it. A book which may well be 
read in connection with this is “Boss Platt and 
His New York Machine,” by Harold F. Gosnell 
(Chicago. $3). I have no hesitation in saying 
that these are among the most valuable books about 
the recent history of America and its political life 
which have appeared in years. What an extra- 
ordinary character was Platt! What a time it 
was! “The Story of a Great Schoolmaster,”’ 
by H. G. Wells (Macmillan. $1.50), is a fine 
tribute to an evidently great man (Sanderson 
of Oundle), which certainly can be read with 
profit by some of our own educators. “‘Episodes 
Before Thirty,” by Algernon Blackwood (Dutton. 
$3), is the story of how a young Englishman, 
after losing his patrimony and being at great odds 
with his family, was thrown on his own resources 
in New York and ultimately found himself. This 
book, allowing for the fact that the author is an 
Englishman, is not unlike Theodore Dreiser’s book 
about himself. The story of failure and regenera- 


tion is told with ruthless realism, and may well be 
read with profit by all young men who are going 
through periods of discouragement. 
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TRAVEL 


N “The Dingbat of Arcady” (Macmillan. 
$1.75), Marguerite Wilkinson told last year of 

a trip made in a boat by her and her husband. 
Several now historic people, including Jack 
London and Joshua Slocum, have built boats and 
sailed about the world; and, on the whole, there is 
probably no adventure so utterly fascinating. 
Here then is another book, entitled ‘‘ Blue Water,” 
by Arthur S. Hildebrand (Harcourt, Brace. $3), 
with illustrations from photographs by the author, 
showing the good boat Caltha. There is the build- 
ing of the boat and there is the remarkable story of 
the cruise—great doings! Next in interest | place 
“Wandering in Northern China,” by Harry A. 
Franck (Century. $5), a distinguished pedestrian 
and world traveler—a book replete with pictures 
and fine descriptions of a country too little known, 
but rapidly coming under survey. Turning from 
this we have “In Brightest Africa,” by Carl E. 
Akeley (Doubleday, Page. $5), the best book about 
lions I have seen since that remarkable book of 
Colonel Patterson’s, “The Man Eaters of Tsavo,” 
published in 1908. Mr. Akeley also has many 
things to say about the gorilla, whom he met per- 
sonally in Africa, and of whom he gives pictures in 
his interesting book. ‘“‘Below the Snow Line” is 


an account of travel near the High Alps, by 
Douglas W. Freshfield, former President of the 
Alpine Club (Dutton. $7). If you are fond of 
climbing and even level walking, here is a book by 
a man who knows what he is writing about. In 
“Japan” (Macmillan University Travel Series. 
$2.50), H. H. Powers seeks rather to interpret 
Japan than to define that country. It is rather 
startling to have him remark that “ America is only 
an extension of Europe,’’ when we were rather get- 
ting the idea here that Europe is becoming merely 
an extension of America—at least economically 
speaking. A good book. “We Explore the Great 
Lakes,” by Webb Waldron (Century. $3.50), is a 
fine piece of descriptive writing in which the author 
was aided and abetted by his wife. Between the 
two of them they have succeeded in getting atmos- 
phere into their book, translating, with great suc- 
cess, the dramatis persone of the steamers and 
lakes. Lastly, we have a beautifully illustrated 
book entitled ‘‘Washington and Its Romance,” 
by Thomas Nelson Page (Doubleday, Page. $5), 
which, though largely historical, | place among 
the books of travel, because every good Amer- 
ican travels to Washington at least once a vear— 
or ought to. 


DRAMA 


HE lost art of reading plays is being re- 

vived, which at least is a good sign. We 

have come to lose sight of the fact that the 

drama is the base of our prose literature. 
In connection with some of the books | shall men- 
tion here, | have re-read a number of Shakespeare’s 
plays—notably “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
“The Merry Wives,” “The Tempest”—and was 
greatly struck with the economy of description 
employed by Shakespeare. Where Bernard Shaw, 
for example, would employ a couple of pages to 
explain a scene, Shakespeare does nothing but 
make the characters talk. This shows how much 
greater Shaw is than Shakespeare. It also reveals 
the fact that modern readers have become men- 
tally flabby. That, doubtless, accounts for best 
sellers, where the work is all done by the richauthor. 
We must recast our minds a little in attempting 
to read plays, and furbish up our imaginations, so 
to speak. Take as an example “Puppet Plays,” 
by Alfred Kreymborg (Harcourt, Brace. $1.75), 
seven little plays or playlets, packed with allegor- 
ical meaning, humor, and satire. To sit down and 
read these plays as one would a short story would 
be fatal. You must do some work yourself. You 
must have a dramatic imagination, a power of vis- 
ualizing, of getting back of the characters. When 
you can do this, or will do it, such a book as Mr. 
Kreymborg’s is a sheer delight. 


Every year | read the ‘Best Plays’ book. 
The last one, “The Best Plays of 1922-1923,” 
edited by Burns Mantle (Small, Maynard. $2), 
contains such successes as “‘Rain,” ‘‘Why Not?” 
and “‘R. U. R.” together with an introduction 
and a whole lot of material about the current 
theater. Charles Lamb wrote an essay to prove 
that the reading of Shakespeare’s plays was a 
better thing to do than seeing them acted—it gave 
one a more real sense. Personally, | confess that 
this book of the year’s plays is to me one of the 
most interesting events of the entire year. Further, 
it is of the highest cultural value, because play- 
reading gives one a sense of words and construction, 
and this is an enormous help in the general appre- 
ciation and estimate of all literature. While ‘‘Ice- 
bound” is included in this book, there is also a 
separate edition of this great play which took the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best American play of 1922 
(Little, Brown. $1.50). On the cover of another 
little book, ‘‘The Montespan,” a drama in four 
acts by Romain Rolland (Huebsch. $2), translated 
by Helena van Brugh de Kay, the publisher has 
placed a very pertinent reminder. In reading a 
play, he remarks (not at all like a blurb): “You 
are not restricted by your surroundings. . . . 
Your imagination is the only actor,” which is quite 
true and well worth quoting. ‘‘ Three Comedies,” 
by Louis Evan Shipman (Macmillan. $2.50), with 
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an introduction by Percy Mackaye, is dedicated 
by the author “To the players who brought my 
comedies to life.” Another book of three plays is 
“Each in His Own Way,” translated from the 
Italian of Luigi Pirandello by Arthur Livingston 
(Dutton. $3.5c). These plays are by the distin- 
guished author of ‘‘Six Characters in Search of an 
Author.” [| have not yet read them, but they ought 
to be good. | must refer particularly to a beauti- 
fully gotten up book, “‘Studies in the Chinese 
Drama,” by Kate Buss (The Four Seas Press. $5), 
illustrated with reproductions of photographs. My 
two last books are “‘ Playwrights and Plavmaking,” 


HUMOR AND 


IS a far cry from “Jennifer Lorn: A Sedate 
Extravaganza,” by Elinor Wylie (Doran. 
$2.50), to ‘Aunt Polly’s Story of Mankind,” 
by Donald Ogden Stewart (Doran. $2). Mr. 

Stewart’s book is very much more of an extrava- 
ganza than is Miss Wylie’s. It is probably a bur- 
lesque. It is also, | suppose, a kind of parody. 
Likewise it contains satire, if anybody knows the 
difference. It is extremely irreverent. There is 
little, if any, restraint about it. Anybody, even a 
literary critic, can understand it. Not everybody 
can understand “Jennifer Lorn.” It comes in the 
form of a novel. It doubtless is a novel. It is 
historical, in a way. It is delicious, in a way—a 
combination of Marco Polo, Sir Frederick Hamil- 
ton, Jane Austen, and Max Beerbohm. It is not 


simple, but built on the plan that all people will say 
they understand it, because it is labeled an extrav- 


aganza. And admitting all this, it is extremely 
well done. After all, one must wonder if British 
husbands have changed so much, from now, to 
then. As a take-off on things British, it is a fine 
piece of work. As a take-off on pretty much 
everything else, Mr. Stewart’s book is a coarse 
piece of work, but very funny. In case, however, 
you are not satisfied and really want a cryptic 
book, which may or may not be a satire (nobody 


ODD ADVENTURES 


YME Newspapers and Newspaper Men,” 

by Oswald Garrison Villard (Knopf. $3), 

and ‘“‘Adventures in Journalism,” by Sir 

Philip Gibbs (Harper’s. $2.50), should be 
read together. Mr. Villard, well-known for his 
pro-German writings and his editorship of the 
Nation, has produced an extremely intelligent if 
occasionally inaccurate and biased book, a book 
marred by an over-critical tendency. Sir Philip 
on the other hand is thoroughly human, a 
great reporter, always interesting and informative. 
He understands so well the high art of writing fic- 
tion that it seems to me he succeeds in conveying 
more truth than does Mr. Villard. 


Thomas L. Masson 


by Brander Matthews (Scribner’s. $2), and ‘‘Our: 
American Theater,” by Oliver M. Sayler (Bren- 
tano’s. $4). Professor Matthews’s book does not 
deal directly with the machinery of the stage. It 
is rather a series of essays about the drama, under 
such headings as ‘‘Undramatic Criticism’ and 
“Stage Humor.” It is at the opposite pole from the 
Mencken and Nathan School. As for Mr. Sayler’s 
book, it might almost be termed a dramatic direc- 
tory, rivalling in nomenclature the celebrated 
World “‘Almanac.” Playwrights, producers, ac- 
tors, designers, and critics—all are here, in motley 
array. 


SATIRE 


will ever know), then read “‘Geography and Plays,” 
by Gertrude Stein (The Four Seas Press. $3.50). 
Sherwood Anderson has written a kind of explana- 
tion of it. This was not necessary. Nothing 
can explain it. As to “Caliban’s Guide to Letters 
and Lambkins Remains,” by H. Belloc (Dutton. 
$3), this is another subtle book for American 
readers, the most of whom—at least according 
to English critics—like to have it laid on with a 
trowel. It is, however, Belloc’s best, albeit a 
delicate satire on literature. It is one of those 
books to be read in secret, and mulled over a great 
deal. | shall also take the liberty of mentioning 
in this department a book by Max Beerbohm, 
which might go under “Art,” only it is more than 
art—it is pictorial satire. ‘Things New and Old” 
(Doubleday, Page. $6. London: William Heine- 
mann. 25/=), is a large book, full of many of 
those inimitable caricatures of people that have 
attracted so much attention in London already. 
Wonderul caricatures, reeking with Max Beer- 
bohm, which is to say they are extremely humor- 
ous. My last book this month is ‘An Outline of 
Humor,” compiled by Carolyn Wells (Putnam’s. 
$5). It contains a large number of the best pieces 
of humor from the Garden of Eden to the Twen- 
tieth Century. 


WITH ODD BOOKS 


“Sidelights on Criminal Matters,” by John C. 
Goodwin (Doran. $6), is a corking book about 
crime, from the man who knows. 

“The Art of Cross Examination,” by Francis 
L. Wellman (Macmillan. $4), a new edition of a 
very famous book, full of human interest. 

“The Presbyterian Child,” by Joseph Herges- 
heimer (Knopf. $10), a wonderful little book by one 
of our greatest writers, to be treasured for its per- 
sonal quality. 

“The Lure of Amateur Collecting,” by George 
Blake Dexter (Little, Brown. $3), a delightful ex- 
position of the aim of collectors, is illustrated with 
some of the most important of the results. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—TuE Epitors. 


OR a long time Walter Hampden 
seemed to be the sole actor of parts 
who was devoting himself seriously 
to playing Shakespearian rdles, but 
this is so no longer. This winter 

Jack Barrymore again achieved a magnificent 
Hamlet and Jane Cowl a beautiful and 
sympathetic Juliet. The theater-going public 
has evinced an interest in these productions 
that justifies the assumption of a real and 
lasting Shakespearian revival. 

Coventry Patmore, speaking not intoler- 
antly of royalty, once said of Albert, the 
Prince-Consort, that he had a great deal of 
taste—adding after a moment’s reflection, 
“all of it bad.”” Many people have thought 
this of the motion pictures. But the motion 
pictures are developing new trends. 

Clayton Hamilton in a coming issue of the 
Worvp’s Work will discuss both these sub- 
jects. A wide range, Shakespeare and the 
movies. 


The Worvp’s Work will publish in a sum- 
mer issue an article by Walter Camp advoca- 
ting the cutting down of the expenses in- 
cidental to membership in golf clubs, and the 
abolition of a growing tendency to make the 
game inaccessible to young men of small or 
moderate means. Thousands of men just 
out of college who are living on small incomes 
yet who love the game and who, indeed, re- 
quire it, are being barred by initiation fees 
and membership dues that may easily amount 
to three times their yearly salaries. 


The first article of Rollin Lynde Hartt’s 
series “The Negro Migration” will be pub- 
lished in the May number of the Wor Lp’s 
Work. The interest of these articles lies 
mainly in the fact that few people know the 


extraordinary development which the Negro 
race has undergone under conditions that it 
has found in the North. The actual migra- 
tion from the South, nourished by news of 
this same development, is of a volume difficult 
to believe. Mr. Hartt’s articles are founded 
on first hand experiences and information. 


The Worvp’s Work in forthcoming num- 
bers will publish authoritative articles on the 
aspirants to the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency. In an early issue will be one 
by Mark Sullivan on Sen. Carter Glass. 














SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Sir Philip Gibbs, whose article “lLabor’s 
Blow to Caste in Britain” appears in this 
issue, has had a distinguished career as a 
journalist. As war correspondent he was 
with the Bulgarian army in 1912, with the 
armies of France and Belgium in 1914, and 
with the British from 1915 to 1918. An 
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author of accurate vision, he is among the 
keenest of observers of policies and customs, 
and the impression that England’s political 
right-about-face has made upon him is 
significant. Sir Philip’s article brings a 
wider realization of the tremendous change 
that overnight crept into the high places of 
Great Britain. 


Once some years ago a man was being 
conducted through the Congressional Library 
in Washington. He was constantly seeing, 
like black spots before his eyes, a group of 
somber folk, now conversing in this corner, 
now poring over documents and tomes in 
that. Finally, perhaps to be convinced of 
their reality, he asked his guide who they 
were. The guide laughed heartily. 

“They’re some nuts who think they’re go- 
ing to make this country dry.” 

Joining even more heartily in the laughter 
the man passed on. Perhaps he laughs 


about that experience now—though possibly 
not so heartily. 

The subject of prohibition, then a tiny 
nucleus of interest and talk, is now a conversa- 
tional topic that has been worn so smooth by 
so many thousands of tongues that tongues 
can no longer handle it for very long. It 


rolls away, but it always rolls back. As a 
topic it has become more established than the 
Sphinx, more trite than the age-old question 
“which comes first, the chicken or the egg?” 
But the WorLp’s Work has a new angle, 
and in a coming issue will publish the story 
of this hitherto undiscussed side of an old, old 
subject. 


There is one discussion the violence of which, 
youth insists, is due to the crabbed retrospect 
of age; and age, to the callow inexperience of 
youth. It need not necessarily always or 
even often include as opponents youth and 
age, but somehow when one overhears voices 
raised in argument on this subject there is 
one who remembers the tradition of his 
father’s time and half a century of politics of 
his own and one who recalls, perhaps, only a 
meagre twenty-five years, and there is 
vehemence in their speech. 

“Where are those giants of oratory and 
statesmanship that were once the leaders of 
our Nation? Where are the Calhouns, the 
Clays, the Websters of to-day? Where the 
Haynes? Where indeed. They do not exist. 
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And even thirty years ago, the men were” 
and so on and so on. 

And the counterpoint “Sir, our Congres- 
sional leadership to-day is as fine as it ever 
was. The Senate of the moment is always the 
worst Senate. What you lack is perspective. 
I don’t doubt you would have thought Clay a 
stupid fellow, Webster a shortsighted bully 
had you sat in the Senate between them. . . .”’ 
A discussion like this may last for hours. 

But nevertheless it is interesting. Which 
is right? Is the Senate of to-day better or 
worse than that of thirty years ago? Is our 
Congress led by men of no ability? Of no 
foresight? Of no statecraft? 

THE Worvp’s Work will publish in a 
coming issue two articles. One argues one 
side of this question, one the other, and the 
judgment will rest in the reading. 


In the Wor.Lp’s Work for March, the 
article by Carl C. Dickey, “Must Murder 
Be the Price of Coal,” contained the following 
caption: 

““Devil Anse’ Hatfield was slain by a 
hidden gunman on the porch of his hotel at 
Matewan during the mine feud at the age of 
82.” 

This was erroneous. The “Anse’’ Hatfield 
killed in Matewan was another man, though 
of the same numerous Hatfield family. 


We publish the following excerpts from a 
letter by John P. Lally, a journalist covering 
for the Cincinnati Post the trial of C. F. 
Keeney, President of the United Mine Work- 
ers of West Virginia, for murder in connection 
with the troubles of 1921. It is in criticism 
of Carl C. Dickey’s article, “Must Murder 
Be the Price of Coal,’ published in the 
Wor.p’s Work for March: 


Does not Mr. Dickey know that 240 state 
police and deputy sheriffs precipitated the armed 
march after Keeney had stopped it? He should 
have gone to Sharpless, Boone County. There he 
would have learned that state police and Logan 
deputies murdered two union miners and wounded 
three more two days before Logan County was 
invaded by 7,000 infuriated miners bent on killing 
the men who had wrecked their little homes. It’s 
silly to talk of lawless miners when the Federal 
Constitution is regarded as a shopworn piece of 
muslin in Logan and McDowell counties. Bald- 
win-Felts gunmen still roam through the coal fields 
of McDowell County, and they still carry pistols 
for union organizers. 








Why does Dickey refer to the American Civil 
Liberties Union, | wonder. That organization 
came to the aid of the miners in the Berkeley 
Springs trial of Keeney and imitated the operators’ 
propaganda tactics of Charles Town. And why 
does Mr. Dickey not touch on the activity of the 
American Constitutional Association? Surely he 
knows that it is controlled by coal operators. 
And if he wants to be fair why did he not say 
a word about the practice of the Charleston 
Gazette, the Huntington Herald-Dispatch, and the 
Huntington Advertiser? He must have learned 
that Herbert Grimm and Richard Benton, re- 
porters, covered the miners’ trials as a safety 
precaution. Both are paid publicity agents of 
the operators. 

It is not Keeney, Mooney, or Blizzard that 
the operators distrust, but the United Mine 
Workers and organized labor. Socialism is but a 
catchword the operators employ in their attempt 
to enlist public opinion for their impending as- 
sault on unionism. 


The following is an excerpt from the letter 
of a lady whose opinion obviously is not that 
of Mr. Dickey: 

Not long ago | received a letter asking for any 


criticisms, to which | replied that your magazine 
ranked 100 per cent. perfect with me; but now 
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hostile spirit and the accompanying bodily hard- 
ships on the children at the present time. 


Howard Chandler Christy’s portraits of the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge which are 
published for the first time in this issue of the 
Worvp’s Work, reproduced in the original 
colors, are the more interesting since they are 
actually the first portraits ever painted of the 
subjects. This experience proved a pleasur- 
able one for Mrs. Coolidge, but to the President 
holding a pose for hours held scant enjoyment, 
though he passed his novitiate most success- 
fully. For, unlike a number of distinguished 
sitters, he forbore to concern himself as to 
whether the artist’s ability was really ade- 
quate and made no suggestions. One of the 
legion of anecdotes that have attached them- 
selves to the caustic genius of James McNeill 
Whistler tells of an occasion when a dis- 
tinguished Englishman, sitting to him, beset 
him with all manner of suggestions, though 


the Great Jimmy painted silently and 
blithely on. Anon came the subject to the 
easel. He looked and gave a frenzied yell. 


“Why it’s a landskip!”’ 





I must take exception to that approval. On 
receiving the March number, | caught a 
glimpse of heading “Must Murder Be the 
Price of Coal?” Satisfaction filled me; at 
last some one had come out in a public protest 
against the carelessness and lack of equipment 
on part of employers which takes toll every 
year from the lives of our miners! I neglected 
my housekeeping duties to sit dewn at once 
and read; instead of bread, I received not a 
stone but a_ knife-thrust into my justice- 
loving heart. 

Of course the miners are mistaken in their 
methods; | believe they could win sooner by 
tact and peaceful methods; but many have 
been led astray by self-seeking radicals; and 
their primitive minds know only the expedi- 
ency of “fighting fire with fire.” On behalf 
of many of your readers, | ask you to let 
your great magazine help toward giving these 
people a chance. Have you seen their mis- 
erable homes; the occasional wretched school- 
house to which they sometimes send their 
chidren? Do you know that the intermittent 
nature of their work makes their wages in- 
adequate to ‘“‘maintain a decent standard of 
living?” Bloodshed and civil war are small 
things if they can gain by them their rights 











and the rights of their children. 1 only fear 
these weapons will not be effective; and 
most of all I fear for the effects of this 
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“Perfectly. A quiet stretch of Sussex 
Weald. May I wish you a very good morn- 
ing. 

And the incident closed with the bang- 
ing of the front door into Cheyne Walk. 
Happily in the case of the White House 
portraits, perfect accord existed between sit- 
ters and artist. 


Mrs. Coolidge is a member of the Pi Beta 
Phi Sorority, by whom the original of her 
portrait appearing in this issue has been 
purchased. It will be presented by the 
National Officers of the Sorority on April 11th 
when Mrs. Coolidge receives at the White 
House all those attending the Eastern Confer- 
ence of the Pi Beta Phi. 


The beauty of our National Parks has 
become for many of us one of those com- 
fortable legends most enjoyed when one is 
sitting, if so it may be called, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees in a large and deep chair in 
the library. They are beautiful and we are 
proud of them and they are a credit to the 
country, but there’s no real need for us to go 
out there and fuss about them. Few of us 
even know what our National Parks are save 
as a nebulous topic of conversation useful in 
the entertainment of Western relatives. 

But the Wor.Lp’s Work for May will pub- 
lish in color nine landscapes of these Parks: 
The Yosemite, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the Zion, Glacier, Mount Rainier, 
and Rocky Mountain National. 

Seven different artists are represented. 
Gunnar Widforss, Charles Warren Eaton, 
J. Fery, G. E. Fountain, Paul Gustin, and 
Judge R. H. Tallant. 

The pictures were collected with difficulty, 
but the result brings us as clearly to the reali- 
zation of the beauty of these superb reserva- 
tions as hitherto it may have seemed to us 
indefinite. 


The miasma of a great public scandal has 
drifted until it now reaches the uttermost 
corners of the country. In an early issue the 
Wor.p'’s Work will publish an article telling 
how the investigators of the Senate learned 
of the $100,000 which Doheny handed to Fall. 


They were groping in the dark when a 


stranger, hitherto unknown in Washington, 
informed them of “a little black satchel.” 
The satchel held the $100,000. 


The World’s Work 


The Wor.p’s Work has repéatedly de- 
clared its belief that a noisy minority of the 
ex-service men were responsible for the bonus 
agitation, and that the quiet majority were 
opposed. Support for this belief is contained 
in the following letter: 


Since you have taken an able and conscientious 
stand against the soldiers’ bonus, I want to suggest 
to you another way of attacking the question with 
the idea of adding to your direct results. 

My suggestion is that you work from the inside 
as well as the outside, so to speak, to discount and 
refute the arguments of the backers of the bill— 
that “every ex-service man wants the bonus.” 

There is organized strength behind the bonus 
bill and pressure is being brought to bear on Con- 
gress by individuals who want the bonus money 
to spend and individuals and organizations who 
want to gain political power and prestige. 

The men who will pass or kill the bill will not be 
guided by what they read about the right and 
wrong of it, when they cast their votes, but, rather, 
by what they think of the effect their action will 
have upon the “‘soldier’s vote,” and the value of it, 
if there is such a thing. 

Among soldiers and sailors, sentiment toward 
this bill is decidedly divided, but only those for it 
seem to be exerting much pressure. The oppo- 
sition from this quarter could, if it would, make its 
influence felt too. If even 50 per cent. of the ex- 
service men against the bill would express them- 
selves to their Senators and Congressmen, it would 
be an enlightenment as to the effect upon and the 
value of the ‘‘soldier’s vote.” 

Would it be consistent with your policy to set on 
foot among thinking ex-service men a movement 
to get as many as possible to write their Senators 
and Representatives in Washington, expressing 
their arguments and opinions against the bill? 


Of those sowers of the wind, Gino Sper- 
anza’s articles on the Immigration Peril, a 
letter from Oregon offers appreciation. 


We have in McMinnville, a club of women that is 
studying citizenship. Some of us have - been 
greatly interested in your articles on Immigration. 
When we learned that you are being condemned in 
some quarters for printing these articles, we 
thought that we should let you know that there 
was at least one band of women that appreciate 
them, and we take this opportunity of thanking 
you. 

[ have personally taken occasion to recommend 
the articles to several of the organizations in the 
city. 

Yours for a better and cleaner citizenship, 

Mrs. M. W. Haynes, 
Women’s Civic Improvement Club. 














